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Ix many respects the situation of Italy, both in its military and 
political aspects, is improved. Garibaldi has gained an unques- 
tionable victory on the Volturno, but it is obvious that unaided 
he has not the means of reducing Capua much less Gaeta; a 
fact that shows the folly, if facts were needed to show that, of 
making war on Venetia, where there are three Gaetas and two 
Capuas, beside a huge army in the field. Victor Emmanuel, 
following up the announcement of Count Cavour, has determined 
to enter the Neapolitan territory and fight King Francis on the 
little bit of Italy that yet remains in his possession. The ultra 
republicans have been cleared out of Naples, Mazzini being 
courteously invited to go by a letter from the new Pro-Dictator 
Pallavacini, who appeals to his generosity. Troops have been 
sent by sea to occupy Messina and Naples, independently of the 
army King Victor carries with him by land. The Turin Cham- 
ber of Deputies has adopted, by a vote of 290 to 6, the bill au- 
thorizing the Government to annex the Roman States and the 
All these facts tell in favour of a solution fayour- 
able to Italian independence and unity. 

On the other hand, the Pope remains at Rome, appeals for aid 
to the Roman Catholic Powers, and denounces Piedmont; while 
King Francis, from Gaeta, in a cireular note to the European 
Powers, expresses due horror at the proceedings of the pirate 
Garibaldi, and implores the Court of Turin not to countenance 
this audacious person, not to accept the Neapolitan fleet, and to 
disclaim the acts done in the name of King Victor Emmanuel. 
Moreover, Spain has appeared on the scene, and has suggested a 
Congress of Roman Catholic Powers at Gaeta, where, to a cer- 
tainty, the Congress would be besieged. We have not heard 
that the Roman Catholic Powers have accepted the onerous and 
dangerous position in which Spain would place them. But, 
above all, the French army at Rome has been reinforeed up to 
25,000 men, and there is a talk of augmenting it to 60,000 ; 
and the Constitutionnel expresses much virtuous horror of the 
annexation policy of the Court of Turin, At the same time, 
Austria has concentrated 120,000 men in Venetia, and gossip 
will have it that some portion of her army has passed the Po 
at Borgo Forte ; gossip, in all probability, being as much in 
error as is usual with her. 

These, then, are the actors in this unparalleled drama. 
Garibaldi stands victorious, but somewhat shattered, on the left 
nk of the Volturno, meditating many plans for compelling 
King Francis to loosen his grip of Capua, and withdrew his army 
behind the Garigliano. King Victor Emmanuel, backed by his 
Parliament, pursues his career as liberator and unificator of Italy, 
passing the Neapolitan frontier with his troops, crossing the seas 
to take possession of Sicily and bring order out of chaos, and dis- 
regarding altogether the piteous appeals and impotent threats 
that issue from the keep of Gaeta. A sound Italian direction 

n given to Neapolitan affairs. Italy bristles with arma- 
ments, Austria, hardly hiding her vexation, chafes within her 
Proper boundaries, for if she has really shown her columns beyond 
the bridge of Borgo Forte, she is still in Austrian territory. The 

ope knows not which to distrust and hate most, his Italian 

. OF his French friends. And Italy scarcely knows whether 


tion. 
fool of 1856 revised; the other, a common apprehension of 
the projects of France, not diminished by Count Cavour’s dis- 
claimer of any intention to “ cede, sell, or exchange” Italian 
territory by way of compensation to France for a nearer approach 
to Italian unity. Count Cavour’s denial, unhappily, tells 
neither one way nor the other, for he has denied before, and his 
denial has proved to be wasted breath. Warsaw represents pro- 
bably Russian ambition, and European alarm at the progress of 
and restless activity of a Power which has shown so strong a 
tendency to disturb Europe. 


! 





Death has made three vacancies in the borough representation. 
Mr. Herbert Ingram, Member for Boston, has died in the waters 
of Lake Michigan ; Mr. Dunn, Member for Dartmouth, has died 
on board an overcrowded steamer in the Red Sea; Mr. Stewart, 
Member for Honiton, is also gone. A vacancy occurs at Reading 
through the appointment of Mr. Pigot to the post of Governor of 
the Isle of Man; and Mr. Divett is about to retire from the re- 
presentation of Exeter. There are, therefore, five seats to be 
fought for. Three of the late Members, counting Mr. Divett, 
were Liberals and two Conservatives. Candidates are not want- 
ing, but at present a contest seems likely to take place only at 
Dartmouth and Reading, where three Liberals are fighting for 
the seat. But between the present time and the election there 
may be changes. The issue cannot materially alter the position 
of parties. 





Public speaking has gone on at the usual rate, but little that 
is noticeable has been said. Lord Enfield has defended the 
House of Commons from the charge of too much talking and too 
little work, and at the same time blamed the press for reporting 
speeches, and prided himself upon being a silent working Mem- 
ber. Lord Robert Montagu, and Mr. Paget have also felt it 
necessary to apologize for the shortcomings of the House to which 
they belong. It is curious thatno Member has yet appeared who 
has not, on one ground or another, adopted the apologetic or the 
vindicatory style. What a theme Mr. Disraeli missed when he 
neglected this topic at Salthill and Aylesbury, How brilliant he 
could have been in defence of his order, if he had been so 
minded. How artfully he could have turned all the blame upon 
Ministers! But he had set apart the recess for the elaboration of 
the part of the country gentleman who lives at home at ease, un- 
troubled except by the weeds in the wheat, and the shortcomings 
of short horns, 

Mr. Adderley, Mr. Hardy, M. Garnier Pages, and M. Des- 
marest, have been promoting education in Staffordshire and the 
diocese of Canterbury ; Mr. Hardy, of course, taking an Ultra- 
Church-of-England position, and opposing the recent proceedings 
| of the Committee of Council with as much gusto as if he were 
speaking in 1839. 








The Prince of Wales, escaping from the too zealous reception 
given him by some of the population of Illinois, has steamed 
| down to St. Louis, and has been out on the prairie looking after 
buffalo and other game. His great days were yet to come, 
| Washington awaited him with dignified impatience, Mr. Bucha- 
nan being naturally anxious, as a gentleman should be, not to 
It is said, Baron Renfrew 





overwhelm his guest with attentions. 


is to regard the French at Rome, propping up despotism, as | is to dine with the President and then with the Mayor, and 


W workers in a common cause, or as marplots and self- 


afterwards—receive the citizens! New York and Boston are 
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more unreservedly impatient to see and shake hands with the 
heir to the British throne. We trust, and believe, that the 
Prince’s visit will prove the sound affection for the old country 
that lies at the bottom of the American heart. 





ITALY. 
Tue Batrie or tur Voriturno. 

Pretty full details of the action upon the Volturno on the Ist of Octo- 
ber have arrived this week, and they show how very important a victory 
it was, The report—“ we are victorious along the whole line ’—was 
true. We quote an account of the action from the letters of the able 
correspondent of the Zimes— 

** You will remember the heights of San Angelo and the Bosco di San 
Vito from my description of the affair of the 19th. It is an isolated long 
range, which runs from the north-west of Caserta towards the Volturno, pas- 
sing to the left of the plain of Santa Maria di Capua, and reaching the 
Volturno about two miles to the north-east of Capua. It is all alonga 
precipitous mountain on both sides, and comes down just as precipitously to 
the river, leaving only a narrow place where the road from Capua, skirting 
the mountain, runs towards the Scafa di Cajazzo. 

* Well, Garibaldi had looked at that position on the 19th, and had looked 
at it almost every day since. It was just one of those which he likes—com- 
manding the country all round, close to the river, which is rapid there, but 
narrow, a good many trees down.in the plain, and plenty of brushwood on 
the heights. Several batteries were ordered to sweep the road which passes 
along the opposite bank of the river; a trench was dug not far from the 
bank of the river to give good cover to riflemen, and a number of barges were 
brought up from Naples to be in readiness in case an opportunity offered to 





cross. At the same_time a considerable number of troops were collected at 
that spot. Besides the Brigade Spangaro, stationed there since the 19th, 


there were successively sent there the company of Genoese Riflemen, the 
Brigade Dunn (lately arrived from Sicily), one of the regiments of the Di- 
vision Medici, and the body of Calabrese volunteers. 

**The position deserved the attention which was bestowed on it, but it 
had one drawback—it had its left flank and its line of communication with 
Santa Maria rather exposed. A glance at the map will show you this. The 
relative positions of Santa Maria, Capua, and the heights of San Angelo are 
such that Capua falls just about the line of communication between Santa 
Maria and the edge of the heights held on the banks of the Volturno. Had 
it been possible to push quite close to Capua from Santa Maria this danger 
would have been obviated ; but there was no equally good position on that 
side to come up to that point, so our outposts there did not much pass the 
gates of Santa Maria. 

‘On the right, the position was tolerably guarded; there is, indeed, a 
footpath which comes from the river over the heights at the back of St. An- 
gelo, but at first it was only accessible to small bodies of infantry, and thus 
the heights were guarded y our troops. On the other side of the heights 
was Succhi, with his brigade, guarding the road from Cajazzo to Caserta, 
and at the same time occupying the heights of Castel Moroni, and observing 
the passage at Limatola. To the right again of Sacchi was Bixio with his 
brigade, and one of Medici’s regiments, who watched over the road coming 
from Amoroti towards Maddaloni, At Caserta was General Tiirr, with part 
of his division. 

** You must thus conceive our position as forming 2 large semicircle, fol- 
lowing the hill line along the Volturno as far as Limatola, and then bend- 
ing back, while Santa Maria, Caserta, and Maddaloni form the chord of this 
are, The arc alone is from nine to ten miles, while the semicircle is quite 
three times that length. 

** Well, on all this long line the Neapolitans attacked with all their forces 
yesterday at dawn. 

* Garibaldi, as usual, started before dawn from Caserta by the railway to 
Santa Maria. When he arrived, the firing had already begun. The three 
places, Capua, Santa Maria, and the spur of St. Angelo, form almost an 
eqilateral triangle, which is indicated by the three roads which connect 
these places, ‘They run with little curves almost straight —that from Capua 
to St. Angelo close to the river, that from Capua to Santa Maria parallel to 
the railway, and that from Santa Maria to St. Angelo at some distance from 
the hills till close to this latter place, where it is joined by the road coming 
from Capua, 

“This triangle, which is in most parts thickly wooded with olive and 
other trees, ind has only few open spots, the Neapolitans had chosen as 
their field of operations on our left, and as the chief attack of the day. 
During the night, all the troops stationed in the Polygon behind had passed 
through the town, and had collected in the Campo, a large open space 
before the fortress, Here they opened out in two cirections—one column, 
the left, towards St. Angelo, and that on the right towards Santa Maria. 

“T shall first speak of the left column. Besides the great road from 
Capua, alongside the river, there is a by-road, which, leaving the main road 
at a little distance from the town, strikes across the country, and goes 


straight towards the village cf St. Angelo, which lies on the retreating 


slopes of the heights. This was chosen by the Neapolitans as the centre of 
their operations against this point, while they sent one column by the 
main road towards the right, and another to the right across country to take 
the village in the other flank. 

**The by-road which runs direct from Capua to St. Angelo intersects the 
road from Santa Maria to the river just where the road turns up to St. An- 

elo. In order to guard this position, a barricade was constructed a little 

eyond this point, and armed with four guns. The country near the river 
is so low, that every morning the exhalations of the ground cover it with a 
white mist, which makes it very difficult to see, even at a little distance. 
Besides this, the torrents which come down from the hills have artificial 
beds of fifteen to twenty feet in depth, very steep, and covered with brush- 
wood, which are dry now, and serve as roads. ‘The Neapolitans, advancing 
by these, and taking advantage of the mist, approached quite close to the 
barricade, and carried it at the first onset, driving our men across the main 
road towards St. Angelo, Having taken this position, they came out and 
formed in an open field, which lies along the road, in regular order of battle. 
Their left had been equally successful, driving ours from the trench near 
the river, and forcing them back on the heights of St. Angelo. The column 
to the right again had not only passed the road, but had gone up a little hill 
commanding St. Angelo. 

Tt was at this critical moment that Garibaldi arrived. He had taken 
with his staff carriages at Santa Maria, and was coming on in the main road 
towards St. Angelo. The balls and grape were flying about, but the car- 
riages still proceeded. When they arrived in the neighbourhood of St. An- 

elo, they were in sight of the Neapolitans, who were drawn up there in 
ine of battle. Fortunately, close to this spot was one of the torrents 
dammed in which formed a covered way. In this the carriages turned 
down, except the last, which was struck a acannon ball and remained on 
the road. Through this road Garibaldi advanced, revolver in hand, towards 


St. Angelo, and arrived just in time to give new courage to the defenders. 
The object was to drive away the column in the rear on the hills to the left 


| 











a, 
of St. Aagelo ; this was easily done by throwing some skirmishe 
heights above those occupied by the ht e Was, fertanatane 
some aftillery in front, whieh was termed to good account, but, as usual, it 
was the bayonet which decided. The Scapeliens tried to penetrate by a 
cavalty attack, but were beaten bak, chiefly by the coolness of the Cala. 
brese, who behaved splendidly. After three or four hours’ fighting, what. 
ever could be got together of available men were carried forward, and the 
Neapolitans not only driven back from their position on the great road but 
likewise the barricade retaken. This was about nine o’clock. . 

“ During this time the fight had been equally hot at Santa Maria 
General Milvitz, who commanded there, was obliged to confine his defenee 
to the immediate vicinity of the town, holding the main road to Capua ang 
the space between it and the railway. Some light earthworks which he 
had thrown up lately were of good service. But the enemy brought up 
fresh and fresh troops, which he kept in reserve in the Campo before Capua 
The shells and shot flew into the houses of Santa Maria, and the inhabi- 
tants left in masses. Despatch after despatch was sent to Caserta, where 
the reserve was, to ask for reinforcements. But the reinforcements were 
likewise claimed on another side, Early in the morning, a column had 
shown itself towards Castel Morone, but was easily driven back, and did 
not renew its attack. More serious was the advance against Maddaloni, 
where a column of 4000 or 5000 men attacked Bixio. It was a hard fight 
for there were not more than 2000 to 2500 men to oppose on a long fing 
where the hills had to be kept on both sides. But the struggle was soon 
decided. By noon the news came that the enemy had not only been driven 
back from their position, but had likewise been followed up to the river. A 
part of their forces were cut off, and threw themselves into the mountains 
between Caserta and Maddaloni. 

“‘ There were but two brigades remaining in reserve, one the Milano, 
almost a skeleton of not 1000, and the other the Eber, equally weakened by 
detachments sent in different directions. The first was sent on by rail; 
the second went by the road, and both arrived almost at the same time, 
about one p.m. And it was time. The Neapolitan bullets and balls were 
coming freely into Santa Maria, while Garibaldi sent orders to let any dis- 
posable troops advance as quickly as possible towards St. Angelo. The 
defence of Santa Maria was quite confined to the outskirts of the town, 
where the Piedmontese artillery were behaving beautifully. The first 
thing was to oppose this, and a battalion of Bersaglieri, and one of the 
regiments of the Brigade Eber, were sent to advance, while the Brigade 
Milano was sent by the Porta St. Angelo to take the enemy on the left 
flank. But before this occurred the newly-formed Hungarian Hussars had 
been sent out by the Porta Capua to drive back the enemy’s cavalry, which 
ranged close to the gate. Although not more than sixty horsemen, they 
charged and drove back the two squadrons, cutting them down and taking 
a number prisoners. 

‘« The infantry soon followed, and General Tiirr took the command of that 
side. Although mostly fresh troops, with the exception of the cadres, com- 
»osed of the Cacciatori of the first expedition, they went on like old soldiers, 
The enemy, who had evidently all day long the idea of intimidating our 
troops with his cavalry, charged ; but the Picciotti, guided by the soldiers 
of Calatafimi, formed groups, and not only stood firing, but bayoneted the 
horsemen. After this it was almost nothing but advance with the bayonet 
until the Convent of the Capuchins and the Cemetery, the two chief po- 
sitions of the Neapolitans, were permanently taken. : ? 

“‘ While this was going on on that side, the rest of the Brigade Eber, the 
last reserve, was called by the Dictator towards St. Angelo. Scarcely ont of 
the gates it fell in with Garibaldi, who, accompanied only by a few officers, 
was waiting for further reinforcements to fall on the flank of the enemy, 
who, on withdrawing from St. Angelo, had taken to the woods, and occupied 
some houses with his artillery. . 

“ After the first defeat in the morning, the enemy had returned with new 
forces to carry St. Angelo, Not only did all his field guns scatter death in 
every direction, but likewise three batteries from the opposite bank and the 
mortars of the fortress began to open a tremendous fire, under the protection 
of which the Neapolitans advanced, between ten and eleven a.m. They 
carried once more the position of the barricade, and occupied even the first 
houses leading up towards St. Angelo. Medici and Colonel Spangaro, be- 
sides Garibaldi, did everything to steady the wavering troops, who, seeing 
themselves so much outnumbered and attacked by such formidable artillery, 
began to think the day lost. For hours the fight lasted, a continual advance 
or retreat on both sides, but still the Neapolitans could not gain much 
ground. This was, perhaps, the most strongly contested spot on the whole 
line, and only in the afternoon the advantage began to show on our side, 
The Neapolitans had again to clear the road, but they still held our barricade 
and the woods on both sides of it. With great trouble two skirmishing lines 
were formed, and sent to threaten their left and right, and then a hundred 
men were collected behind the first house, and these made a rush at the ery 
of ‘ Viva Garibaldi!’ and carried the position about two p. m., which was 
kept, as well as the guns which were in it. 

** Garibaldi returned towards Santa Maria, and brought on the rest of the 
Rrigade Eber to complete the success which had been gained. Searcely half 
a mile from Santa Maria an open space lies on the left of the road, through 
which a detached barrack is visible. Here the Neapolitans had placed some 
guns, while their infantry lined the woods. As soon as they saw the co- 
lumn, they opened fire. Garibaldi, not heeding, still advanced till he came 
to the first body. Here he gave orders to the Hungarian Legion and the 
Swiss Company to advance and drive them away. The two threw them- 
selves into the woods, and, scarcely using their firearms, advanced with the 
bayonet, driving the Neapolitans before them like sheep. A cavalry charge 
of several squadrons followed, and did a good deal of harm to the little body 
of brave fellows, but did not hinder them following up their success a 
pushing forward to the very edge of Campo before Capua, — . 

‘¢ Garibaldi still advanced with the few remaining companies in the direc- 
tion of St. Angelo, sending off one after another to continue the work of the 
Hungarians. Medici had in the meantime also pushed in advance, and by 
four p.m. the Neapolitans were flying in all directions, and our men h 
occupied the edge of the wood at halfa mile from Capua, where they re 
mained all night, and are still.” ; 

The division which failed to defeat Bixio and penetrate. into the * 
at Maddaloni, was discovered in the hills above Caserta. On the 
they were to be surrounded and taken, but, acting under the uate 
impression that their comrades had been victorious at Santa Maria an 
St. Angelo, they attacked Caserta at early dawn, surprising the advan 
posts, who must have kept a bad look out. They began to burn 
plunder, but, assailed in turn, 2500 were taken, and the rest em poer 
The prisoners were marched into Naples, to the great delight of its t 
population, some of whom insulted the prisoners. 

General Bixio writes on the 2d of October— will 

“ Never believe anything of what they write to you about the apron 
forces the Dictator may have at his disposal. His army, fur from me 
ing, is greatly thinned. It is, therefore, impossible to expect great rn 
from him before Gaeta. Certainly, if all the red shirts which I see 8 vet 
ting proudly about the Toledo, with ponderous broadswords dangling, a 
them, were, instead of at Naples, at the camp before Capua, we shou 
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ee . 
have some delay, and some loss to complain of, as the number of these 
worthies is so great that they could rout the Royal troops by mere fisticuffs. 
The Dictator has now issued a a7 decree bidding all these people 

Ae ir respective corps. e shall see. 

The Snowing is Garibaldi’s order of the day of the amne date — 
** Caserta, October 2. 

“To fight and conquer is the watchword of the brave who long for the 

of Italy at any cost; you nate pases it in these two days of battle. 

“Yesterday hey e 4 psy: Ronn ‘ ~ + = the — ae 

don the hills one of those deeds of arms was achieved which wi 
oye down in history — the most fortunate. 

“The brave and disci lined soldiers of the North, under the orders of the 
valiant Major Luigi Soldo, have shown today what Italian valour joined to 

-ipline can accomplish, If this ancient queen of nations were again to 
be trodden down by foreigners, the world shall see what her children can do 
if they be unanimous and all come forward together to nig) we of their 

. GARIRALD!,”’ 
rd French writer makes these comments on the eng- gement— 

rs went through the whole campaign in Lombardy, I was present at Ma- 

ta and Solferino, and yesterday | fancied I was there again. Three 
times were the positions of the Garibaldians taken and retaken at the point 
ofthe bayonet. The grape swept men down unmercifully. No quarter was 
asked or on) .. ~ —_ —- sone -_ re en ae + 

iletto a istol used ina t which commenced with the rifle. Ex- 
on ie Sicilians und the Neapolitans of the city of Naples, every man did 
his duty with enthusiasm. A strange and fearful circumstance, if we con- 
sider the character of the Italians, they fought without uttering a shout, al- 
most in silence. It was a lovely day, the sun shining in all its glory and 
the past oteeet rich produce. At noon the tide of battle turned in 

your of the Gari ns. 

Pather Gavazzi at Naples, gave a most absurd and laughable account 
ye - an —ae - the openair. ‘ What,” he said, 
“ di sucking bourbon do last night ? 

“ Why, after sending his Bavavians on our right further than Cajazzo, to 
draw off our attention, at the same time he brought all his troops out of 
Capua—34,000 men, my children—they sallied forth by the Neapolitan 
gate, and debouched along the main road and the railway. The horse ran 
on in front, covering half a league; then came the guns; the infantry 
formed the tail. They fell upon Santa Maria. They found thirty-seven 
men at the advanced posts—thirty-seven against 34,000! The fighting was 

te; but reinforcements came up, and then more reinforcements 

forward, and again and again, passing on in a constant stream. 
The fight was terrible. It lasted tive hours; but at last victory was ours. 
The Royalists were routed and fled. But before Capua they found Gari- 
baldi lining the road. Our general had allowed them to come out of their 
burrow had merely cut off their retreat. The 34,000 Royalists there- 
fore found themselves hemmed in by bayonets. The carnage was fearful. 
The wounded were flung into the Volturno, already choked with corpses. 
Our slain are avenged. As for the Bavarians, who had attempted a diver- 
sion near Maddaloni, they were all killed—all but cight who hid themselves 
in a mill under meal bags. Great battle! Great victory! Viva Garibaldi!” 

It will be remarked that Piedmontese artillery and infantry took part 
in the battle; arriving at a seasonable moment, and doing tremendous 
execution. Some English sailors are also said to have been there. 

Advices from Naples, received by La Patrie, state that on the morning 
of the 4th instant Garibaldi made a reconnaissance in person in the di- 
rection of Capua. He ascertained that the line of the Volturno was still 
strongly protected, and that the Royal troops, despite their recent check, 
were prepared to defend it. He went as far as the bridgo of Treflisco, 
and found that fresh redoubts, armed with cannon, had been thrown up. 

The Marquis de Pallavicini, in his quality of Pro-Dictator, having 
— Mazzini to leave Naples, the latter had taken his departure 

city. 
ANCONA, 

We have little news from this side. Our latest news is conveyed in 
we October 9.—The King has proceeded towards the Neapolitan 


“A manifesto of his Majesty, addressed to the people of Southern Italy, 
has been published. It explains the line of policy he has followed, and the 
resolutions taken in consequence of the late events in Italy. 

“Deputations are arriving from every province of the Neapolitan States, 

" the resolutions of the municipalities and other constituted bodies, 
which proclaim Victor Emmanuel king, and solicit his presence, 

“The governors and magistrates of the different provinces have signed an 
act of submission and homage to the King’s Government.” 

“Today, the troops of whom his Majesty has taken the command enter 
the Neapolitan provinces at the different points. They are awaited with 
impatience by the inhabitants.” 

TuRIN. 

A telegram in the Morning Post, from its Paris correspondent, makes 
the following statements— 

“Official despatches confirm the intelligence—1. That King Victor Em- 
manuel takes the command-in-chief of the army of Italy; 2. That Gari- 
baldi calls for the King and asks for troops; 3. That the corps of Cialdini 

received orders to cross the Neapolitan frontier. We may, therefore, 
Soon expect decisive events.” 

e Corriére Mercantile of Genoa announces that a despatch of the 
Sardinian Minister of War orders the immediate embarkation of the 

rs brigade for Naples. That brigade was to sail from Genoa on the 
evening of the 6th ; the ships were all ready. 

the Turin Chamber of Deputies, there have been some interesting 

debates and speeches. Signor Cabella called for documents relating to 

the bill before the House giving authority in annexing Naples and the 
man States. Count Cavour replied— ; 

In applying to Parliament for power to annex such provinces as might | 
tone wish to that effect, the Government has in reality asked for a vote 
a , Now, M. Cabella says, ‘ If you ask me fora vote of confi- 

) give me the means of judging of your. conduct.’ ‘This would oblige | 
baile Produce ali our foreign as well as home correspondence; but M. Ca- | 
Testricts his motion to those papers which relate to the glorious events 

fi in Umbria and in the Marches. As regards these, I must 
Tankly say that there is no other document but an English note, very badly 
ye by the German and French newspapers. The Government has 
ceed to it, because the assurances previously given were a sufticient 
frank? and because the anawer to this note was exactly to be found in the 
to lay a explicit declaration of its policy which the Government intended 
ore Parliament. If M. Cabella wishes to know the contents of 

Ma documents previous to that, I may tell him of a note dated the 31st of 
site, "9 ressed by our Government to the British one, in which the suppo- 
ment grt concessions was categorically refuted. There is no other docu- 
existence, unless, indeed, allusion be made to a certain pretended 


| lized Europe. 


treaty said to have been concluded between France and Sardinia. It cost 
me some trouble to discover the origin of that paper. At last I got a copy 
of it from Palermo, and sent it to London with some comments of mine. 
The English Minister, on reading it, declared he had seen it already, and 
that he had received a copy of it that very morning from Vienna. (Laugh- 
ter.) This proves, gentlemen, that it has a double origin, which you may 
easily guess. (tenewed laughter.) I need not, therefore, repeat my former 
explanations to Parliament; but I*think it esssential solemnly to declare 
that in no document, public or private, and in no negotiation, no conversa- 
tion, however familiar, any foreign power has ever insinuated or demanded 
the cession of even an inch of Italian ground. (Loud cheers.) As regards 
the Marches and Umbria, if the military part of the question has been ra- 
pidly solved, the diplomatie part has only just commenced, and I should 
injure the public service were I to enter more fully on the subject.”’ 

Bertani has publicly denied that he ever gave any order to oppose 
the entry of Sardinian troops into Naples. Poerio has expressed much 
concern at an irregular proceeding of the Dictator’s Government—the 
cession of all the railways to be constructed in the Two Sicilies toa 
Leghorn firm, signed by Bertani alone. Count Cavour declared he had 
no other information respecting this transaction than what the public 
press conveyed to all readers. He agreed with Poerio that such a 
measure would go beyond the limits of the powers of the Dictatorial 
Government. 

Signor Ferrari has spoken against annextion and declared in fuvour of 
a confederation. 

At the sitting on Thursday, the order of the day proposed by the Com- 
mittee who rendered homage to Garibaldi, and unanimously expressed 
their approval of the law of the annexation, was agreed to by ballot by 
290 votes against 6, 

A Sicilian deputation has waited upon the Prince of Carignan, to 
plead for immediate annexation ; and it is said 4000 troops are to go to 
Palermo, The electoral colleges of Sicily have been conyoked by Mor- 
dini, the Pro-Dictator, for the 21st. 

The Vienna correspondent of the official Dresden Journal states that 
Russia is on the point of recalling her ambassador from Turin. 

The Morning Lost correspondent, however, categorically denies the 
report — 

* Paris, Octobery 11.—There has been no Protest, in the diplomatic sense, 
by Russia, Austria, and Prussia, against the entry of Sardinian troops inte 
the Neapolitan territory. The rumour of an identical Note by the three 
Northern Powers is, therefore, unfounded, This does not imply, it must be 
understood, that the three Powers are not opposed to the march of events in 
Italy.” 





Tur Pore anp Kino Francis, 

The French occupy Viterbo, Velletvi, Civita Vecchia, Castellana, 
Tivoli, Palestrina, Frascati, Albano, and Valmontone, Cieneral Goyon 
was present at the funeral of General Pimodan. 

Preparations for departure were being ostensibly made at the Vatican, 
but the decision upon this step had been adjourned. The Official Journal 
had published an article claiming payment of the * Peter's pence” from 
all the faithful, but textually declaring that the Pope would accept no 
subsidy from any terrestrial power. 

A Russion and an Austrian answer has been sent to the Pope's appeal for 
aid. The Russian Government advises the Pope not to quit Rome, nor 
to pronounce any excommunication, but for the present to con‘ine him- 
self to protesting against the invasion of Sardinia. The Austrian Cabi- 
net, although severely censuring the Sardinian invasion of the Papal 
States, declares the utter impossibility of intervening otherwise than in 
the ordinary diplomatic way. 

Advices from Rome state that the French were about to reoceupy Vi- 
terbo. Pontifical gendarmes were to precede the French by twelve 
hours. The inhabitants were prepared to repulse the Pontifical soldiers, 
but to yield to the French. The Marquis di Pepoli proceeded to Viterbo 
to reassure the inhabitants, 

A protest from King Francis of Naples has been published, signed 
‘** Francesca Casella,” and dated September 16. 

Signor Casella, whose name is appended to the document, draws attention 
at the outset to three decrees issued by Garibaldi since his arrival at Naples 
—that transferring the Neapolitan fleet to Victor Emmanuel, and those pro- 
viding that all acts of public authority should be done in the name of Victor 
Emmanuel, and that ie should bear a seal inscribed with his nar*. He 
then summarizes the events of the last few months, In spite, he ec. plains, 
| of the distinct assurances of Count Cavour that Garibaldi’s attempt ou Sicily 
was made in opposition to the orders of the King of Sardinia, ee 
on his behalf continued to be made on Piedmontese territory, and expeditions 
sailed from Genoa, Leghorn, and Cagliari. Notwithstanding all this the re- 
lations between Naples and Turin remained pacific, Conciliatory up to the 
last moment, wishing to avoid new conflicts for Italy, relying upon his in- 
contestable right, his Sicilian Majesty hoped to repel the invasion, ar d finish 
the war without adding international questions to internal difliculties. 
Events have reached such a pass, however, that it is necessary to appé 
the good sense, to the justice, to the most legitimate interests of Europe. 
After describing the latest events of Garibaldi’s career, Signor Casella con- 
tinues :—* Protesting in the most formal and explicit manner, in the name 
of his august master, against their acts of usurpation and violence, the 
undersigned considers it his duty to call the attention of his Excellency a 
to the new principles of public law Which such facts tend to establish in civi- 
The Government of his Majesty still hopes that the King of 
Sardinia will hasten to repel with an indignation worthy of his loyalty that 
gift so insulting to his honour of the flect and of the territory of a fri ndly 




















| sovereign—a gift made by aman whom he himself has treated as an usurper, 


‘{he Government of his Majesty believes that, in consideration of the dis- 
asters resulting from the excessive and inexplicable tolerance of the Sardi- 
nian Government, the King of Sardinia will no longer permit his name and 


| his flag to serve the purposes of the invasion of a pacific state, of the effusion 
| of innocent blood, and of the violation of the treaties which constitute the 


public law of Europe. Signor Casella concludes by protesting against the 
title ‘ King of Italy,’ proclaimed by Garibaldi, and declares his decrees null 
and void, ‘ appealing to the justice of Europe against conduct which trans- 
forms the Mediterranean, a sea of civilization and commerce, into an open 
field for piracy, and leaves to a nation all the profit of a conquest without 
the responsibility or the perils of a war.’ ” 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S TOUR. 

The Cunard steamer Jura brings news to the 29th, at which date the 
Prince had arrived at St. Louis. Crowds followed his carriage from the 
wharf, which was filled with spectators, who received the Prince with 
hearty rounds of cheering. 
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The Prince was expected to arrive at Washington onthe 3d. A report 

was current that the President, although anxious to pay the Prince all Che Caurt. 
due honour, was afraid of overdoing the matter. The President and the | Tue Queen and Prince Consort left Coburg on Wednesday, arrived 
Mayor of Washington were to meet the Prince at the station, and escort | Mayence the same evening, and proceeded to Coblentz which * 
him to White House. A dinner will be given him by President and | reached on Thursday. They were accompanied by the Prince Repeat 
Mayor, and the Prince is to hold a levée in the East room of the White | and the Prince and Pitecens Frederick William of Prussia, . 
House for the reception of citizens. During their stay at Coburg the Queea and Prince walked and drove 

Before leaving the Canadas, the Prince opened the Hamilton Agricul- | about the neighbourhood ; visiting Fiilback, an estate belonging to the 
tural Exhibition, and there he uttered his farewell words in the follow- | King of the Belgians, Rosenace, Waltersdorf, and Lauterberg, da 
ing address— | the Woldpare was driven for boar, and five boars were Eittea. T™! 
“ Agricultural Society of Upper Canada, September 20. | whole ducal and royal party and Lord John Russell were resent, Th 

‘‘ Gentlemen—I return you my warm acknowledgments for the address | lunched in foresters’ houses, and afterwards walked over the hills to re 
which you have just presented upon the occasion of the opening of the | carriages in waiting at Ménchréden. the 
Fifteenth Exhibition of the Agricultural Society of Upper Canada ; and I take - 
this opportunity of thanking the cqueuionnl, citizens and manufacturers “ 
who are now assembled from distant parts in this city of Hamilton, for the Che PMrtropolis 
more than kind and enthusiastic reception which they gave me_ yesterday oe gee : 
and have repeated today. Blessed with a soil of remarkable fertility, and a Mr. Train’s tramways are coming into London. On Saturday, a great 
hardy race of industrious and enterprising men, this district must’ rapidly | Bumber of persons were attracted to the neighbourhood of Westminster 
assume a most important position in the markets of the world, and I rejoice Abbey to witness the “trial trip” of one of the huge omnibuses, which 
to learn that the improvements in agriculture which skill, labour, and | are to run from the Broad Sanctuary to the Vauxhall Bri¢ge Road on th 
irae move of late — developed » the pee Sear are fast inereas- | jron tramway. The omnibus is to hold fifty-eight persons inside a 
ing the capabilities of this young soil, and enable you to compete success- : i » >i : 4 
fully with the energetic oi le whose stock and ‘other products are now on; Gout ome being eggrenshed by 0 spiral staircase, 
ranged in friendly rivalry with your own within this vast enclosure. 

** The Almighty has this year granted you that greatest boon to a people 
—an abundant harvest. I trust it will make glad many a home of those I 
see around me, and bring increased wealth and prosperity to this magniti- 
cent province. 











Two decisions by police magistrates have established the exemption of 
volunteers when on duty from payment of tolls. In a case before Mr 
Mansfield, he said, in delivering judgment, “ the defence relied upon 
was that there was an express exemption by a clause in the Turnpike Act, 

‘* My duties as representative of the Queen, deputed by her to visit Bri- which directed that ‘ No toll should be claimed or taken on any carriage 
tish North America, cease this day ; but, in a private capacity, I am about | CONveying volunteer infantry when proceeding to exercise, and the like 
to visit, before my return home, that remarkable land which claims with us | public service;’ while on the other hand it was contended that, 

* a common ancestry, and in whose extraordinary progress every Englishman | although the words ‘ any carriage’ appeared large enough to compre- 
feels a common interest. Before, however, I quit British soil, let me once | hend every species of vehicle, the interpretation, according to the known 
more address, through you, the inhabitants of United Canada, and bid them | yyles of dealing with Acts of Parliament, must be limited to carri 
an affectionate farewell. May God pour down His choicest blessing upon | conveying infantry on a march and supplied by public authority. A 
this great and loyal people ! decision of one of his learned colleagues had been cited in support of 

From Hamilton, the Prince travelled to Detroit, his first resting-place. | this yiew, but he was not bound by that decision. It was his duty to 
The country lying between Hamilton and Detroit suggests to the able judge of the case upon its merits and the facts adduced. The volunteers 
correspondent of the Times some comparative reflections as to the fruit- | performed an important public service at their own private cost, and a 
ful soils he saw, and the want he knows to exist elsewhere— necessary part of such service consisted in an assemblage for ball practice 

“ The country between Hamilton and Detroit was for a long time, like | and to pass along highways and through toll-bars to the practice-ground 
all the land of Upper Canada, rich and w ell eultiv ated—ev en Ww here the was inevitable in most parts of the country ; such journeys, therefore, a 
black gnarled stumps of burnt pines stick up like tombstones of the forest, Ga anet »sti ager de for th fgets Ni dit. 
looming dark and mournfully upon the upstart growth of Indian corn be- he vv _ oy _ se er y —. ie ‘al 2 os a doen’ and it wes 
neath. Sometimes it was meadow land, with the ragged zigzag fences of therefore easily conceived that the legislature shou d ecem it unwise to 
lopped trees strewn loosely between the fields,—sometimes a long tract of mulct volunteers in the tolls of turnpike gates on such occasions. If the 
corn was passed, with the massive sheaves stacked together like straw tents, liability to pay toll now insisted upon be established, its effect would be 
and the ground covered with bright orange pumpkins and squashes, which | to discourage the attendance of volunteers at their practice-ground. 
the inexhaustible fertility of the land has nurtured between the ridges of | Such being the case, he was inclined to think that the words of the Act 
maize. Then come acres and acres of orchards, with trees heavy and over- | were principally, if not exclusively, intended to exempt a volunteer 
borne with their rich burden, drooping down like willows to the ground, | under such circumstances as the defendant in this case. With this view 
and their red and yellow fruit sparkling softly in the evening sun. All the | he felt it his duty to dismiss the summons, and as an adjournment took 
barn doors of the clean, white farm houses stood wide open, showing heaps ),Jace at the instance of the com lainant, the defendant would be entitled 
of corn piled high within, and across the clearings oxen came slowly along = pening Ve day.” P 
with mounds of other sheaves in rough wooden carts, dragging a plenty for | Mr. “Cor oh y Worship Street, i th — 
which the farmer had no room in the timber outbuildings which ordinarily | r. Corrie has also, at Worship Street, in another case where the 

volunteers were proceeding to drill in a van, pronounced for the exemp- 


accommodated the harvest. On every side were such signs of bounteous | ¥. . ~ 
abundance, there was such a calm in these wild, clean, fruitful homesteads, | tion. Probably the matter will go before the courts above. 


there were such signs of progress and of energy, even in the forests hacked 
aside to make room for cultivation, that one could not but gaze with lin- 
gering astonishment upon the scene of rising prosperity, and think of that 
vast class at home whom Bumble denominates as ‘ablebodied paupers’ 
going supperless to bed for want of work. Why, here are mil- | 
lions of acres of such fertile land as English farmers never think 
of getting without draining, manures, and topdressings, and all the 
scientific agricultural slang which mark the presence of poor land. LIere 
are millions of acres still clad in all the savage grandeur of the wilderness, 
and seeming to call—in their rich matted growth of timber and luxuriant 
underwood—for some one to clear an overburdened soil, and let the natural 
fertility of the earth have scope to show its proper might and usefulness, 
Where the lumberers fell timber in the Upper Ottawa they scatter handfuls 
of Indian corn among the ragged stumps, and lo, in some six weeeks’ time, | 
a harvest for a few in number, though enough in quantity to keep an Eng- 
lish parish. Yet men break stones in England for 8¢. a day, and cost the 
country 10d. more while doing it, and farmers here ery out for labour, and 
get it for a few short months, till their servants have saved enough to bet- 
ter themselves and buy land, when at once the law of Canada steps in with 
restrictions which drive them in hundreds and thousands yearly to the far t 
West of America.” ~ . _. — — was ae. She “ on a oe and oma 
ia? a ee oe : : , put the bag under her arm, and went to the house of Mrs. Downing, 21, Dun- 
th a ach - es, = a = in Canada, the train must pass stan’s Place, Stepney, a sister of Manning, the servant, where she found 
ees eee Oe eee serene ‘ : the prisoner, and gave him the bag. They counted out, she should think, 
Windsor reached, the Prince at once crossed the river St. Clare and , about 100. They stayed there all day, and at night started to the Euston 
landed, as Baron Renfrew, at Detroit ; his princely title being doffed in station, and took tickets for Liver oa for which the prisoner paid out of 
deference to the great republic. All the craft in the river illuminated, | the money. At Liverpool he took her to a shipping office, and paid for 
bells rang, guns fired, and rockets shot into the air. The firemen turned | tickets to Quebec and thence to New York. The officer came on board on 
out with their torches to keep the line; but the eager expectant crowd | the morning of the 20th, and they were brought back to London. Manning, 
swayed to and fro until they wedged themselves into a mass just at the | the servant mentioned, gave her evidence ‘‘in a lying prevaricating wr 
place where the Prince was to land. The carriage was only a yard from | but after receiving a caution, she admitted conveying messages betw — 
the boat, but even if it were possible for the royal party to get to the car- | t. She also admitted that she got 12/. 15s. out of the money ¢ The 
riage it was impossible for it to move. Some resolute persons backed the | Verdict, Guilty; sentence upon Wildsmith two years hard lshewe, 
igor ie = ee Jury stated they did not believe the evidence of Manning, and she was 


James Wildsmith and Emma Perkins were tried at the Middlesex Sessions 
on Monday for robbing James Perkins of 115/. Emma Perkins pleaded 
guilty, and was called as a witness by the prosecution ; her story is a singu- 
lar one. She said she was the daughter of the prosecutor, and was sixteen 
years of age last June. She was not in the habit of attending to the bar, 

ut was engaged in the ordinary way in the house, as one of the family. 
She first became acquainted with the prisoner about three or four mont 
ago, and a communication was carried on between them through the ser- 
vant, Johanna Manning. She took messages to and fro. It was proposed 
that they should go to America, She agreed to it, and she was to take the 
money which her mother used to take upstairs at night and place under her 
bed. The prisoner came into the kitchen the night before she ran away, 
and gave her a sovereign, which she was to take upstairs for the 
purpose of getting change, as a pretence for getting the bag. The prisoner 
said if she could not get the money he would take her without it. She 
went upstairs and began to pack up her clothes, Johanna Manning assisting 
her. She knew all about it. Hearing her father coming upstairs Manning 
blew the candle out, and they went to bed. The next morning she got up 
about half-past six, and she went and took the bag from under her mother’s 


carriage until it was placed along side the steamer, and the Prince and committed to Tothill Fields prison; Emma Perkins was discharged on the 

his party took advantage of the opening to get in and so away, which recognizances of a lady, who has kindly taken her as an apprentice. 

they the more readily did as no one suspected the Prince to be inthe car- | yr). Lewis Stewart. a merchant in Cornhill, was charged before the Lord 
Mir. J ’ ’ ‘ 


riage. When two or three carriages had departed, the crowd came to | yfayor with a breach of the Merchant Shipping Act 1854, by sending 4 
the conclusion thatthe Prince must be coming at last, and soa “ push” gallon of spirits {of ether nitre, and a pint of spirits of ether sulphur, by 
was made, in which Mr, Pennefather the Governor-General’s Secretary | the Pera, one of the Peninsular and Oriental steam-vessels. The spirits 
was pushed into the river and nearly drowned. When it was ascertained | were accidentally discovered by the breakage of a jar. Dr. Letheby gave 
that the Prince had got away a rush was made to the hotel, where every | evidence of the inflammable nature of the spirits, and Mr. Gillson proved 
one who called expected to be received at once, but this was a delusion, | the temperature on board the Pera at Alexandria ranged from ninety these 
and it came slowly to be regarded as such, after some hundreds of | to ninety-seven degrees. The defence was that proper care was taken tn 


- a : t 
callers had been informed of the incorrectness of their information. Next | Packing, and that the actual application of flame was required to cause 
cag te ee poo Geceab ee a. Pe er See = spirits to ignite. But the Lord Mayor thought otherwise, and fined the de- 


Leaving Detroit by train the Prince travelled on to Chicago. Tis de- Sadan I. ; 

a a . > . / . * mer- 
parture at Detroit, and at several other points, was signalized by loafers Emma on. the girl coms > ~ : ongrs of her child at Ho 
and rowdies, who came and took down the carriage windows, and stared ton, Was Sutly Comantited Oe — pr tang tem day behind the door 
at the Prince to their hearts’ content. At Chicago the Prince was dean a a eT YN nagtee ee & b = surgeon, 

Sate Sry an r . F hic -aq | of Tottenham Court Roa apel. t LK. 3 
——— ~. the Volunteers during the night, beyond which there was hed been bora slive, bat suffocrted. On Thursday, a verdict of Wilful Mur 
RED SS LAOS. der was returned against some person unknown, 
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tility of the District Telegraph Company was proved at a fire at 
tinphouse on Thursday night. Information of the fact was conveyed to 
the Fire Brigade, at Watling Street, in eight minutes. 





Prouinrial. 


Captain Walter, brother of Mr. John Walter, M.P., has issued an ad- 
gress to the electors of Reading. He is a Liberal, and will support the 
t Government ; he is for the abolition of church-rates and in fa- 
your of retrenchment in expenditure, for he “ believes there is no de- 
partment of the State where a large reduction may not be combined 
with increased efficiency.” He is “utterly opposed”’ to the ballot. 

Mr. John Hardy, of Carlton Terrace, London, is a candidate for the 
yacancy occasioned by the melancholy death of Mr. Dunn. He isa 

rvative and ‘‘a sincere supporter of those constitutional principles 
hich have long secured for us the blessings of civil and religious liberty. 
[am opposed to any rash innovation, which may jeopardize the consti- 
tution under which this country has reached the high position she holds 
among the nations of the world.” Mr, Hardy addressed the electors on 
Monday. 

Mr. Paget and Mr. Mellor met their constituents on Tuesday evening, 
atthe Exchange Hall, Nottingham. Mr. Paget sought to exculpate the 
Commons from the charge of ‘“‘all talk and no work,” and he instanced 
thedebates upon the Budget, the French Treaty, and the Annexation of 
Nice and Savoy, so that all was not “fruitless talk.” Mr. Mellor 
warmly defended the conduct of the Government with respect to the Re- 
form Bill, and also vindicated Mr. Bright, “ for whose personal character 
he had a great regard.” He was against church-rates, and drew atten- 
tention to the fact that the much poorer Church of Scotland raised 
200,000/, for a sustentation fund. Avote ofconfidence in both Members 
was 





At the meeting of the South West Midland Agricultural Socicty at 
Longford, on the 5th, Lord Enfield made a speech of some interest, since 
it is another specimen of the Member defending his House. 

“ With regard to the House of Commons, I have studied since the end of 


the session the various speeches that have been delivered by my brother | 
Members of Parliament, and though I cannot entirely differ from many of | 


them when they say they look on the past session as one of useless and in- 
terminable talk, and of oy little active work, still I would remind them of 
the good old proverb, that has not lost its weight by the lapse of years and 
frequent , a ws it is ‘*a sorry bird that fouls its own nest.” 
Therefore, though I confess we have talked too much this year in Parlia- 
ment, and that many valuable measures have not been carried into law 
owing to the unfortunate propensity for talk, yet, when I consider that the 
origin of the word ‘ Parliament’ means to talk, and remember, after all, 
that our Parliament is the freest assembly in the world, where every man 
may get up and state what he pleases, and cannot be taken to task so long 
- & keeps within the bounds of decorum and the laws and customs of 


parliamentary usage and when I remember that, as in the physical body, 





the exuberance of health sometimes produces surfeits and disease, so in the | 


body politic, that freedom which we enjoy is sometimes carried to excess, 
yet Iam not going to say that it is otherwise than one of the freest, most 
gencrous, and, with all its imperfections and anomalies—and no doubt it 

both—one that faithfully reflects the opinions of the great body 
of this country, Whatever may be our differences of opinion, when na- 
tional emergencies arise they are sunk in our regard for the preservation 
of a great public good. I remember the occasion of the Crimean war, and 
the king out of the mutiny in India, and I am bound to say, 
.although the Government I support was in power, that the conduct of 
the Opposition was such as to give a warm, a hearty, and a generous support 
to the Ministry of the day ; and such I trust the Liberals, when in oppo- 
sition, will behave to Conservative statesmen under similar emergencies. 
(Cheers.) Ido not therefore despair, no matter what set of Ministers 
are in power, so long as public opinion is so well, freely, and generously 


expressed as in this country. I therefore still fondly hope, notwithstanding | 


our differences of opinion and shortcomings during the past session of Pav- 
liament—and I confess there have been some—that the Parliament of this 
country has proved itself worthy of being elected by the people. Let us 
consider the elements of which it is composed. On the other hand, we have 


those who hold the reins of power, and they are bound to talk, and talk | 


much. They have to explain their policy, introduce measures, and carry 
them, if they ean. On the other hand, we have an Opposition, whose duty 
it is first to hon, then to discuss the measures, find fault with them, carp 
at them, it may be in a hostile spirit, and throw them out, if they can, 
These I will style the drag-chain of the political coach, and they would be 
wanting in their duty if they did not criticise, amend, alter, and perhaps 
throw out bad measures, Then there is that class to which 1 endeavour to 
belong—viz., those who represent counties—men not given to talk, but who 


Wish to work. I look upon the House of Commons not as an arena for | 
the display of personal vanity, and to bring men’s names prominently | 


forward that their constituents may say, ‘ Our Member spoke 178 times last 
session’ —(Laughter)—but for the discharge of public business and the 
Pace of good measures, and to give constituents an opportunity of saying, 


how many good measures have been passed, which, according to | 


the divisions, our Members have assisted in carrying!’ wish the 
country gentlemen of England to belong to that class; and when 
I consider it is composed of the Wilson Pattens, the Mileses, the 
Trollopes, the Henleys, the Barings, and the Ellices—who talk but 
little and are looked up to as authorities in the House—it is my ambi- 
to be classed among those quict legislators. Then there is a fourth 

, to whom, however, I cannot accord the same need of praise—viz., 
who are always putting themselves before the House and talking on 

all subjects, whether / om understand them or not—men who meve the ad- 
Journments, interrupt business, and often ask insignificant and irrelevant 
Vexatious questions—who, instead of contributing to pass good mea- 
sures, from their love of talk often stop their progress. ‘Their faults, how- 
ever, may be corrected in two ways: first, by thetr constituents omens 
of the manner in which they have wasted valuable time, and so taking the 
conceit and vanity out of them ; and, secondly, by the judicious conduct of 
§ body of men who do the public an immense amount of benefit, and can do 
still more. I do not know if I am speaking in the presence of re- 
porters, but if I am, I say, ‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t report all the bad 
*s uttered in !arliament.’ (Laughter.) 1 often sit eight hours of a 
night in the House of Commons listening to speeches deficient in point of 
fat ungrammatical, and the speaker’s ideas so entangled, that it is 
possible to know which side he intends to support ; but on the following 
morning, when I take up the newspapers, I find column upon column of 
Speeches containing good grammar and good sense ; but if the reporters 


Not report these bad and irrelevant speeches, and if Members found 
cut that their efforts of eloquence were snuffed out by the common consent 


of the reporters, another great benefit would accrue to the people of this 
country.” 

The annual meeting of the Huntingdon Agricultural Association took 
a on Friday week. In responding to the toast, ‘‘ The Army, the 
Navy, and the Volunteers,” General Peel enumerated the details of the 
several forces, making up an aggregate of 600,000 men. Yet it was said 
England was not a military nation: for the purposes of aggression he 
hoped we never should be; but for the purposes of defence he hoped we 
should ever be found a very military nation. Upon the subject of defence 
we entertain strong ideas, one of them being, that if a foreign foe was 
ever to be allowed to land, he should never be allowed to get back again. 
The Volunteer movement is now a great fact ; the Government is en- 
titled to credit for the assistance they had rendered. Sir William Arm- 
| strong told him, with reference to iron-cased frigates, that if we can pro- 
duce iron-cased vessels with anything like the same speed and as sea- 
worthy as ordinary men of war, no other vessel will have the slightest 
chance against them. If true, we must entirely reconstruct our navy. 
The expense will be enormous, as two vessels ordered by Lord Derby’s 
Government will cost a million-and-a-half each. Cost what it may, we 
must not be behind any other nation. The Duke of Manchester, Lord 
Robert Montagu, and Mr. Thomas Baring, M.P., also addressed the 
meeting. 





The Society for the Advancement of Education in North Staffordshire, 
held its annual meeting on Mondy. Mr. Adderly, M.P., and a consider- 
able number of local promoters of education were present. M. Garnier 
Pages, who was Minister of Instruction in France in 1848, and M. Ernest 
Desmarest were also present. Lord Ingestre, M.P., was in the chair ; 
he described the Staffordshire system—the prize system— 

He should have been glad if the scheme had been more progressive, be- 
cause it had worked remarkable well, It was a matter of great satisfaction 
to the children, and also to their parents, that one of the first rules of the 
society was carried out so satisfactorily—namely, that before a child could 
obtain any other prize a Bible prize must have been obtained. Believing 
that the Bible ought to be the basis of education, he congratulated the 
society on the maintenance of that rule. After the Bible came the money 
prizes. One of the greatest difficulties which the society had to contend 
with was the requirement for the labour of children which prevented their 
education being carried on in an effective manner ; but the prizes given to 
| those children who had left school, as an inducement to persevere in their 
; education, had produced a beneficial effect. It was the duty of all persons 
to exert themselves to the utmost for the promotion of education in their re- 
spective districts, A great deal had been said about her Majesty's inspec- 
tion and the system of competitive examination, but a great deal might be 
done by individual exertion, as an instance of which he might mention a 
school in which he provided for the education of sixty children for 502. a 
year, If these sixty children had waited until a Government grant could 
be obtained, they would have received no education up to the present times 

M. Garnier Pages spoke in French, and described education and in- 
struction as two different things. 

‘* With respect to education the first point was to train up the mind and 
teach us to love our neighbours as ourselves. Our first duty was to honour 
and succour our parents, who take care of us in our infancy, and to whom 
we are so much indebted ; and he called upon all the children present to 
show their affection and regard to their teachers and the supporters of the 
schools which had been established for the purpose of training them in such 
an excellent way. Another duty was to love our country, showing our- 
selves ready'in the most extended sense to defend it, and to dic for it in case 
of need. While exhorting all present to love their neighbours and their 
country, he hoped, as a foreigner, that their love would not be bounded 
by the Channel, but would be extended to France and to all mankind, 
(Loud chee rs.) 

M. Ernest Desmarest expressed his happiness that so much regard was 
paid to education in England. When he reflected on all the extraordi- 
nary things he had seen in this country—when he looked at the beauti- 
ful buildings, the immense industry, the excellent agriculture which he 
| had everywhere witnessed—he was perfectly convinced that education 

must have been progressing most rapidly, and had no doubt that it would 
| be indebted to the rising generation for more marvellous things than she 
had yet seen, 

Mr. Adderley, M.P., first kindly complimenting the two strangers, 
passed to Mr. Norris, her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools- 





No doubt, that gentleman experiences a sort of parental feeling tow nds 
the society, inasmuch as he was the founder of it, and it was through his 
incessant exertions that it had thriven. But the debt of gratitude to Mr 


Norris connected with this prize system ought notto be limited to Staf- 
fordshire. On the contrary, he was entitled to the national thanks, not 
only for having orginated the scheme, but for his energy in developing 
it. As a Staffordshire man, knowing many of the children present, and 
the schools from which they eame, he could assert that the scheme was 
telling, not only at Stoke, but throughout the whole of the division. It 
tended to keep many children for a longer period at school, and gave them 
an honourable incentive to increased exertion. When Mr, Norris first 
propounded the scheme it was said that it was a bribe to the children to do 
that which they ought to have higher motives for doing ; but the reply was, 
| “* Why should this class be the only class to which an incentive should not 

be held out?” But, perhaps, the prize system was even more important 
in the encouragement it gave to the schoolmasters themselves, and it was of 
great advantage to the country in enabling it to be ascertained the schools 
from which the best scholars came. 

Mr. Adderley urged that the principle of instruction to be adopted in 
future with regard to children before being employed in coal mines, 
should be extended to every species of employment, and, after the Social 
Science Congress at Glasgow had adopted the same idea, he had written 
to the Home Secretary, urging that the Government should introduce a 
bill. 

The prizes were then distributed to the children, accompanied by ex- 
hortations from Lord Ingestre, who excited great enthusiasm by the 
promise of a visit to Alton Towers, the seat of his father. 

The Canterbury Diocesan Board of Education held its twenty-first 
meeting at Croydon, on Thursday. The oan of Canterbury pre- 
sided. The Society had expended in grants to schools 312/. 11s. 7d., 
and had applications amounting to 1210/. The report also alluded to 
the proceedings of the Committee of Council on Education, By the 
minutes of that body, in the schools hereafter to be formed wishing to 
partake in grants from Government, a system of secular education is to 
be adopted in opposition to the former system, which required all chil- 
dren in those schools to be educated in the principles of the Established 





Church of England. The Earl of Romney, in moving a resolution, said 
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there were still strong reasons why this Society should be supported, for 
it was their duty, as Christians, to promote the education of the people 
in the principles of Christianity. Mr. Henry Hoare, the banker, and 
Mr. Hardy, M.P., also addressed the meeting. Mr. Hardy is opposed to 
the projected innovation— 

In the year 1839 there was an effort to advance education, and a body of 
persons then rose up who had never subscribed to the building of their 
churches, had taken no part in the education of the people, or in the pro- 
ceedings of their schools. They had risen up as mere talkers on the subject, 
and wished to introduce into the schools of this country an education like 
that then prevailing in foreign countries, where there were no distinctions 
of creed and where persons of every opinion could resort without their reli- 
gious opinions being interfered with. The mind of the country, however, 
was strongly manifested against the introduction of this system, and thought 
that before they began with this the advocates of it ought to show the 
triumphs of their system over others before they went further. They had 
a right to ask, ‘‘ Where are your triumphs of secular education; for you 
have had the world before you as the religious people had before them, to 
show that they had failed in the spresd of edueation >’ In 1839 the Com- 
mittee of Council began to act, and founded a minute on education ; but he 
would not go into the details on that subject, although he could do so, 
whereby the State agreed to make advances for strictly religious purposes, 
and to deal equally with all, with a fair allowance to meet voluntary con- 
tributions. It was agreed that those who gave their money to the schools 
should have the control over them, subject only to inspection by the State, 
to see merely that they were carried on properly, but not subject to any 
State control. Why, then, he would ask, was the Church of England now 
to be called upon to make an alteration in their deed of trust, and to be put 
on a principle that, as regarded the Roman Catholic or Presbyterians, could 
not be done by the Cofhmittee of Council on Education? ... . Without 
religion he would rather see no education at all, for although in America 
there was a rate of 2/. for every boy put to school, yet they found the clergy 
making great efforts to obtain the assistance of the parochial system. 

A meeting of the “ Northamptonshire Society for Promoting and Ex- 
tending Education in accordance with the principles of the Established 
Church,” was held on Saturday ; Earl Spencer in the chair. The ques- 
tion for discussion was the removal of the training school from Peter- 
borough to Northampton. The Chairman was in favour of the removal. 
But Lord Overstone was in favour of dropping the training school. 

He doubted the expediency of the training school altogether, because he 
believed that training was essentially an imperial, a metropolitan measure, 
that a school where all should be trained ought to be in aie, and that 
there the great central establishment for the kingdom ought to be located. 
They had their societies for this purpose already in existence. They had 
their National Society, their British and Foreign Society, and their Home 
and Colonial Society. Let these undertake the great central, metropolitan 
work of establishing schools for training masters, He thought great evils 
would arise from localizing these training schools, and that any funds they 
might have for such a purpose could be far more efficiently applied than in 
endeavouring to promote such an object. This was the principle he had 
acted upon through life, where momey was to be most advantageously ex- 
pended, and it would continue to guide him henceforward. Lord Overstone 
touched another point with great felicity. Moreover, he was one of those 
who jr ferred a county town to a cathedral town for the locality of such an 
institution. With all the deference he paid to the clergy of this country— 
the noblest body of men for every educational, useful, and benevolent pur- 
pose in the world—he, nevertheless, was not prepared to allow—on the con- 
trary, he would be exceedingly cautious in allowing them to have an ex- 
clusive voice in giving the tone to education. Hence, he preferred the 
county town, He was strongly in favour of a large and intellectual body of 
the laity bearing a part, and an influential part too, in the promotion of the 
education of the masses of the people. The great subjects the clergy 
handled must ever command for them the proper degree of respect and im- 
portance to which they were entitled; but it was because he firmly believed 
that a large practical infusion of lay influence in the education of the people 
of this country was essential to the real benefit of the masses, that he hesi- 
tated not thus plainly to express his views upon the subject. He therefore 
preferred Northampton to Peterborouch. He liked the one better than the 
other, but he objected to both. He believed London was far superior to 
both and toall. (dpplawse.) 

The resolution of the Dean of Peterborough, “ that it was expedient to 
carry on the training school at Peterborough,” was carried by 20 votes 
against 13, 


The Reverend Canon Stowell attended the annual meeting of the Sal- 
ford Operative Protestant Association, on Tucsday evening. The report 
read on the occasion expressed a hope “ thatthe wonderful events now 
occurring in Italy might result in the uprooting of all error and supersti- 
tion.” Mr. Stowell delivered a speech from the high Protestant-Evan- 
gelical point of view: he has recently seen Popery in France— 

The priests were acrest-fallen class, who have lost all their influence, and 
feel that such is the case. There is not among Frenchmen that open brow 
and clear, calm eye that we see among Englishmen. Distrust and restlees- 








eee 
They had recently seen that the Bible was publicly sold in the streets of 


Naples. They might as well almost have supposed a short 

the Protestant Bible would be sold in the ver PPestibule of the nis ¥ 
And then what is to become of the poor old Pope ? It is said that the Em. 
peror of the French has a berth ready for him, and it is also said he 
going to Jerusalem and even to Ireland. His prayer for the Pope was that 
he might himself become another man, and give up his retensions to be 
the vicar, and become the lowly servant and minister of Christ, He 
horted the *‘ Protestant watchmen” before him not to run away with, 4 
false notion. As the Pope did not make Popery, but Popery made him, 
so, if he were shut up in St. Helena, millions would still stick to the 
tem. The downfall of the temporal power of the Papacy might shake, fet 
it would not destroy Popery. He urged them, therefore, to go on with their 
work. The false prophet, Mahomet, is near his destruction, and he believed 
the false priest would not be long after him, 

The Devon Riflemen assembled at Newton Abbot on Tuesda and 
had a grand rifle contest. The Grand Duke Michael of Russia and his 
suite were present; they passed along the whole line and minutely in- 
spected the men. General Hutchinson was the inspecting officer, and 
was received with a general salute, executed in splendid style. Lord 
Devon presented an address to the Earl Fortescue, Lord-Lieutenant, who 
replied— 

**My Lord Devon and Gentlemen of the Association—I beg to retur 
you my most heartfelt thanks for the far too flattering terms jp 
which you have done me the honour to address me. For the t 
nellonil movement which has given birth to your Association, I haye 
spoken on more than one occasion, and I have expressed my opinions 
upon it. I never believed in the hostile disposition of France.“ But when 
all Europe, and France in particular, is bristling with arms, I think it nej. 
ther consistent with our dignity nor honour that we should owe to the good 
will of our neighbours, rather than to our own strength, the continuance of 
the blessings of peace. Truly, then, did I rejoice at the call which was 
first made by the Government of Lord Derby on the loyalty and patriotism 
of the people of Great Britain—and which was reéchoed and extended by 
the present Administration. Most cordially do I agree with you in the 
paramount importance of giving permanency to the Volunteer movement, 
And most earnestly do I hope that the meeting of this day for prize rifle 
shooting will be the first of a series of social gatherings having the same ob- 
ject, as it is the surest means of keeping alive the nationabinterest in this 
truly national cause.” (Cheers.) 


The claim made by the French Government through their Consul, M. 
de Pianelli, on behalf of the owners of French vessels entering the port of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne to enjoy the same privileges as the freemen of the 
town of Newcastle, under the 10th article of the treaty between France 
and England, has been satisfactorily arranged. The reply of the cor- 
poration to the Government of France at once showed that the demand 
was not tenable. The proper authorities have, therefore, received diree- 
tions, and with the concurrence of the two Governments have issued the 
following regulation for the future guidance of the collector and comp- 
troller of customs at Newcastle, which is as follows— 

** That no local dues of any description must be levied on French vessels 
or their cargoes, other or of higher amount than are levied on British ships 
and their cargoes ; but it must be distinctly understood, that these directions 
have exclusive reference to national privileges, and not to peculiar privileges 
of cape ular classes such as freemen, which cannot be extended to subjects 
of this or any other country not being freemen,” 


Mr. M. D. Hill, Q.C., opened his court at Birmingham on Monday. Ad- 
dressing the Quarter Sessions Grand Jury, he congratulated them on the 
diminution of juvenile crime, which he attributed to the preventive and 
curative agencies now established. Several Reformatories had been ¢ 
for lack of inmates. The late Mr. Jardine, just before his death, had pub- 
licly admitted steady decrease of crime in his district. Upon one point, the 
Government maintenance of Ragged Schools, Mr. Hill emphasized at length 
—‘* But the position and —— of the Free Day School or Ragged School 
are, I grieve to say, far less encouraging. For a short period they bright- 
ened, and the Privy Council, in a gracious frame of mind, opened their 
hand; when we, profiting by the opportunity, and happily ignorant of its 
evanescence, enlarged our means of usefulness by extending and improving 
our schools of this description. Then, alas! the hand closed upon usin: 
but utter denial. Gentlemen, I have felt compelled to occupy you with 
this long, and I fear tedious explanation, in order to justify myself in urging 
the necessity for a universal manifestation of opinion, to the effect that if 
public money is to be apent on education at all, the schools which I have now 
described ought to be the first objects of the public bounty. 1, gentlemen, 
am no enemy to what I may call the luxuries of education, 1 am quite 
content to bear my share of that taxation of the country which maintains the 
British Museum and similar foundations, although if youdividetheannual cost 


| of the British Museum by the number of visitors, enormous as that ls, you wi 


ness reign amongthem. Under all that is beautiful, sparkling, green, and | 


fair, there is a deep volcano of anarchy, and revolution ; and while that, 
most crafty and mighty man who sits at the head of affairs amuses people 
with display, he at the same time knits more closely his net of steel around 
them, so that while the military are true to him, all the mighty population 


are as completely in his hands as the greyhound in the leash, or the sheep | “tea . : - : 
t thi P | the recipient for performing his duties as a member of society, = oo far I 


in the slaughterhouse. He blamed not the Emperor for this, so long as the 
Parisians proved themselves unfit for liberty; but he did blame him because 
he did not try to raise them up by giving them a free Bible and Protestant 
Christianity ! 

Leaving France, Canon Stowell turned his attention to Italy and Gari- 
baldi, whom he believed to be a great man; the Canon had read Gari- 
baldi’s autobiography and had the profoundest respect for him— 

However despots might denounce and hate Garibaldi’s love of liberty— 
however much ihose who would gloat over Italy’s debasement might hate 
his patriotism—however a venal press might endeavour to blacken his cha- 
racter, or Jesuits and their emissaries might try in every possible way to 
circumvent and mislead bim—however much he might at times, perhaps, 
come a little under the influence of extreme men, and be bordering upon 
rene ase “take him for all in all,” a nobler hero has not risen in these 

ater times. (Loud cheering.) Garibaldi is a man of truthful and honest 
simplicity, of fearless bravery, yet consummate generalship; a man who 
can fight upon the waters and upon the land; one who fears not the face of 
man, but, as his memoirs show, who honours and trusts God; a man who 
longs to see his country free--and a poor country, with freedom, is happicr 
and more truly wealthy than the most fertile country trodden by the foot of 
a tyrant, and bound with the chains of despotism. (C/eers.) 

Of course, Canon Stowell turned the stream of his discourse into mat- 
ters theological, and introduced the Pope in terms of sympathy— 


| sider it self-evident that it should be furnished by the State. 





| tosce Schools of Design spreading over the country, and Igr 


find that each visit of each visitor costs the nation several shillings. Lam glad 
udge notthe ex- 
But, neverthe- 


ense. Indeed I should be glad to see it much larger than it is. 
P Joyment of the 


ss, I do say that if I were called upon to defend such an emp 


revenue, I should not find mny task altogether free from difficulty. ome 
inasmuch as in the nature of things the people of every country must b 


governed, and as that government must be paid for from a common _ , if 
it shall be found that instruction and training when applied to qué ying 


reducing toa minimum the expeuse of governing him, then an 
look upon education to be a part of government itself ; and consequemty 
where the cost of tuition connot be extracted from its natural sources, I con- 
Whether it 
should come from the Privy Council or from the Home Office—whetber i 
should be charged upon the general revenue of the country or raised bs 
local rates—these are questions into which 1 will not enter. apt ys 
upon the broad and irrefragable truth that, as the disbursements call or 
by the interest of the State, by the State ought it to be borne; am Im in 
unite my humble protest to the masterly speech of Sir John I akin — 
Parliament, the fervid appeals of Dr. Guthrie, and the unanswera hich 
monstrace of Mary Carpenter, against the huckstering frugality with ad 
our Ministers let go their coin, shilling by shilling, tothe Ragged — 
a parsimony which, when contrasted with the plenitude of their weer o 
in favour of classes of the community able and willing to contribute * 
education of their children—strikes me as the most astounding example 
inconsistency which has occurred in my time.” 

The Reverend Edward lote Neale, vicar of Horsey, charged Joseph ~ 
and Ann Nockolds, with “ vexing and troubling” him, the vi gost lt 





ing a hymn over the grave of an unbaptized child on the 29th of George 


The proceeding was taken under the recent Act passed to purge St. 
in-the-East from rioters. The vicar’s evidence explains the transaction 
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mplains. On Monday, the 27th of August, I called on Mrs. 
ae pain heard that her child was dead and unbaptized, and in as 
‘and kindly a manner as I could, I told her I should be unable to per- 
the burial service over the child, and that I was sorry she had neg- 
to have it baptized. She said, ‘‘ Then I shall have prayer and singing 
” to which I replied that such a thing would be illegal, and I hoped 
ghe would not think of it. She chose the spot where she would wish the 
ehild to be buried, and we then parted. Next night, having heard that she 
to have singing over the grave, I went to her with my wife, aad 
in the kindest manner begged her not, saying that if she would give up the 
I was quite willing that she should have the child buried on the spot 
hl selected, and that I trusted we should continue to live in love and 
sndness as heretofore. After a great deal of abuse from her, I asked her as 
a favour to myself to have no singing, and she promised distinctly that there 
should be none. I then appointed the funeral to take place at one o’clock 
the next day. On the Wednesday, I heard praying outside the church gate 
[had told her could be done,) and shortly afterwards I was informed 
singing was going on inside, and on going, I found Joseph Fish, Mrs. 
Nockolds, and several others, singing over the grave. I said, ‘Joseph Fish, 
and all here present, I most solemnly protest against what you are now 
ing,’ which I repeated three times, but they did not desist. I felt very 
vexed and troubled, particularly as it was against a decided promise 
ren to me, and on which promise I had allowed the grave to be dug where 
was. Several of my parishioners were present, and saw my authority set 
at defiance. The family had only lately come into the parish, or, had I 
known the child was unbaptized, I should have asked the parents to have 
the rite performed.” ‘The defendants were fined one shilling each, and costs 


twelve shillings. 


The inquest upon the body of Thomas Harrison, murdered last week at 
th Nill, near Gateshead, was held on Monday at Chester-le-Street. 
Mrs. Lockey’s narrative reveals the whole of the revolting details. ‘ On 
Saturday aig the 29th of September, about half-past six, I was in the 
kitchen, and Thomas Harrison was in bed. My husband, Milner Lockey, 
eame in and said, bnnay how are you getting on tonight?’ I said, 
‘What has brought you down bere tonight?’ He replied, ‘ You —, 
you'lidind it out before it’s long.’ I said, ‘Don’t you come here to make 
any kick up, or I'll be forced to send for a policeman,’ Then he called me 
afoul name. I said, ‘Can you prove thatr’ He said, ‘No, I cannot.’ I 
id, ‘ Where’s your face, or where’s your tongue, to call me that name.’ 
He sat down and put off his hat. Ile then came to me and got hold of me, 
and worked with a knife about my breast and stomach. He tried to stab me 
in the lower part of the bowels. He did not succeed in doing so, but drove 
the knife he had in his hand right through the inside of my thigh. The 
knife passed the bone, and came out on the outside. My boy Samuel came 
running down stairs, and shouted to him ‘Oh! don’t kill my mother, and 
Tileall you father ;’ and the deceased Harrison, who was ill in ved, said to 
my husband ‘ Don’t kill your mistress.” My husband left me, and I im- 
mediately after saw Harrison bleeding from the breast. Harrison got his 
arma round my husband, and suid to me, ‘Oh! take the knife out of his 





| pelled on its common roads, it has no cause to be ashamed, and may e 


hands; he has stuck it into my heart.’ I wrought on until I got the | 


knife out of my husband’s hand. I put it into my breast 7’ breast of 
my gown). I putit into my breast open. I then called ‘ Mr. Harrison’ 
twice over, but he did not speak. I said, ‘ Lockey, thou has murdered that 
man.’ He replied, ‘Ye , I'll murder ye belore long.’ Harrison 
sat down on the chair, and never moved. My husband took hold of me and 
brought me away from Harrison. ‘* Now,’ says he, ‘ we'll have a cup of 
tea ther, for it will be the last cup of tea we'll get.’ Harrison never 
moved after he sat down, to my knowledge. My husband said, ‘ It is the 
last cup of tea we'll get, for I will go through the whole fleet this night. I 
know that I will be hung for this job.’ He told me to put the kettle on, 





and I took it to the door with a view of making my escape out; but he fol- | 


lowed me closely. He brought me in, and asked for the key, to lock the 
door; but I told him that there was not a lock or key on the door. I had 
notone. He took mein and put me on the chair, I myself thinking I would 
drop every minute through loss of blood. I said to him, ‘ Lockey, hinny, 
spare me for my three helpless bairns.’ He replied, ‘ I will be through the 
whole fleet of you this night.’ I asked him to let me go out to get some 
coals, He did not speak. I got to the door, and I saw Hart and Wright ; 
I fled to Hart, and told him that Lockey had murdered another man. My 
busband came to the door, and Hart and he were talking. I made up the 
bank as hard as ever I could. I could not run, through loss of blood. 
When I got round the turn in the bank as you come through the wood, I 
heard my husband’s voice. I turned round and saw him running after me. 
He had his hat off. He several times eried out, ‘Take time, you ——!’ 
I shouted out I was going to be a murdered woman. I shouted, “* Murder!’ 
three or four times. I flew towards a barley-field near Mr. Ieslop’s out- 
ings, and got away from him. I think that he went up the lane. I 
made to the colliery, and the first door I got toI went in. I gave the knife 
to the county police, No. 25. [The knife was produced. It is a long 
Spanish knife, with a spring b om That was the knife my husband 
stabbed Harrison and me with. My husband was jealous of Hurrison ard 
me; but he had no reason.” 
Milner Lockey was committed by the Magistrates for the murder of 
Harrison on Wednesday. Ife made a statement, in which he alleged 
y as the cause of the murder. 
Mr, Robert White, one of the firm of White Brothers, was brought before 
istrates at Nottingham on Tuesday charged with forgery. A great 
number of bills have yet to become due, which it is suspected, have been 
. The firm suffered from a fire recently ; two brothers are still at large, 
the prisoner was arrested just on leaving for America. 

The Birkenhead Commissioners and Birkenhead Railway Company had a 
on Tuesday, in which policemen on the part of the Commission and 
Porters on the part of the Company were the belligerents. The cause of 
the dispute is the right of the Company to run a steamer across the Mersey ; 

and it is referred for solution to Westminster Hall. 





An old woman residing at Saltash, near Plymouth, was buried on Sunday 
With military honours. She was carried to her grave by non-commissioned 
in the Royal Marines, whose band headed the procession and played 
- ch of Saul. The old lady had been purveyor of shell-fish to 

ks, 


Asecond fatal accident occurred at the Midland Railway station, Notting- 

om Tuesday. John Cotham, an engine-driver, went into the goods’ 

yard to adjust a “break” which was loose. It is supposed that he had not 

#en some carriages shunting towards him; and being knocked down was 
on the spot. 

att. Robert Pordage, a tradesman of Southampton, committed suicide on 

y, by throwing himself out of his window ; he fell on his head, and 


dhe ment instantly, A disappointment in a business is stated to have been 





——————as 


IRELAND. 

On Tuesday, the Chief Secretary for Ireland and Mrs, Cardwell ar- 
rived in Galway by the midday train from Dublin. They immediately 
proceeded to the Queen's College, where they were met and conducted 
through the building by the Vice-President and the Registrar. Their 
examination of the building oceupied over an hour, and at its conclusion, 
Mr. Cardwell expressed himself in the highest terms of the arrangements 
of the college, and said he was happy to learn that it was making such 
rapid progress. Mr. and Mrs. Cardwell left for Leenane, Letterfrack, 
Connemara, next morning, where they will spend some time previous to 
their return to the metropolis. 

Dr. Paul Cullen ordered a mass to be celebrated for the repose of the 
souls of the “‘ undaunted warriors” who fell in defending the — 
territory against that ‘‘ nocturnal robber,” the King of Sardinia. Dr, 
Cullen says— 

** The cause of the Pope is the cause of God; it must triumph; but it is 
our duty to pray that the present evils may not be prolonged, and that peace 
may soon be restored to the Church. May the names of our countrymen, 
and of the Bretons, Belgians, Bavarians, Swiss, Austrians, and Italians, 
who died with them defending tne same holy cause of religion, be in per- 
petual benediction ; may their souls obtain eternal peace and happiness 


SCOTLAND. 

The Council of Wick met on Tuesday for the purpose of presenting 
the honorary burgess tickct to the Earl of Caithness. In acknowledging 
the honour, he referred to the subject of the propelling of steam carriages 
on common roads. The Earl gave an interesting history of this inven- 
tion, disclaiming for himself all right to the merit of inventing it, though 
admitting he had been the first to employ the steam carriage to anything 
like the extent he had done. He detailed the construction of the engine, 
and referred to certain improvements which he had himself introduced, 
adding to the safety end simplicity of travelling, and narrating a variety 
of amusing and interesting incidents in connexion with his own ex- 
perience in thus travelling. 

The Countess of Caithness was present, and made a speech in reply for 
cheers given in her honour, she said— 

‘‘T am sure that as long as Caithness can boast of a steam carriage pro- 

fim 
to itself what the Americans would style the character of a go-ahead 
county.” 





Foreign aud Colonial. 

fFranrt.—The Moxiteur of Saturday published the following article 
on the operations of the French in Syria. 

** The affairs of Syria have entered on a new phase, and to the moral 
action hitherto exercised by the presence of the French troops in that 
oountry is about to succeed the still more decisive influence of force of arms, 
Operations concerted between the general in command of the expeditionary 
corps and Fuad Pacha have commenced; the Commissioner-Extraordinary 
of the Ottoman Porte left Beyrout on the 2st ultimo for Saida, where he 
had assembled four battalions of Turkish infantry, with whom he was to 
march on Deir-el-Kamar. General de Beaufort was ready to make a move- 
ment in the direction of Kefer-Nabsack, on the Oued-Basauk, above Deir- 


| el-Kamar, in order to establish himself in a position which would enable 





50,000 muskets and 11,000,000 percussion caps was granted by the 


held him by the hand, was observed moving towards the door, 
child of the Marquis de Pimodan, for whom the ceremony had been just eele- 


him to protect the Christians, who are about to reinstal themselves in their 
villages, in the rear of the French camp, and to advanee promptly on the 
Druses if they should endeavour to resist or to fly. Other Druse chiefs 
were arrested on the 21st ultimo, and sent by order of the Pacha to be tried 
before the Tribunal Extraordinary, which has been instituted at Beyrout, 
The Caimacan of the Druses is among the number of the prisoners, as are 
also several of the most influential men ef the Mountain. This measure 
has produced a considerable effect on the Cliristians, who in it a com- 
mencement of satisfaction for their wrongs, and also on the Druses in the 
Mountain, who labour under a kind of panic which renders more undecided 
the attitude which they wished to assume. As to confidence, it does not 
vet exist in that unfortunate country, except under the shelter of the French 
bayonets; all the Christians are preparing to follow the expeditionary 
corps into their villages as soon as it shall make a forward movement. The 
general in command has adopted all the measures necessary for the security 
of the French workshops and spinning-mills establed in the country. 
Events are now about to proceed in « more decided manner; the intelligence 
and vigorous energy of the chiefs who command the French and the Otto- 
man troops lead us to hope that the moment approaches when a solution, 
very dearly bought, will at length be the reward of so many efforts.” 

Three strange rumours were afloat in Paris on Thursday, One was, 
that the Austrians had crossed the Po at Borgo Forte, and that they had 
crossed the Mincio; the second and third are thus stated— 

** A private letter from Turin, through Marseilles, announces that large 
armanients have been ordered by the Picdmontese Government, and that the 
day before the departure from Paris of the Sardinian Minister, a supply of 

‘rench 
Government to its ally. It is further said that the French army at Rome 
is to be increased to 60,000 men, and the garrison of Lyons put on a com- 





p'ete war footing.” 


A funeral service in honour of the late Marquis de Pimodan was per- 


formed yesterday week in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, by Cardinal 


Morlot, Archbishop of Paris— 


‘“‘ A rather touching incident occurred at the close. When the service was 


over and the people leaving the church, a fine boy between four and five 


years old, in deep mourning, and accompanied by a lady also in black, who 
It was the 


brated. The people have friendly instincts. The moment it was known 
who the child was, the crowd at once made way and lefta free passage to the 
carriage, which was standing near the door, They not only made way re- 
spectfully, but followed him to the carriage with heads uncovered. Many 
people took the child in their arms and kissed him; several men of the 
working classes, with cap in hand, shook him by the hand, and others who 
could not come near enough, contented themselves with touching his clothes, 
Some time elapsed before he could be got into the carriage, and when he did 
enter it those about kept their hats off until he drove away. There were several 
who shed tears. A service waa also performed at twelve o'clock at the eburch 
of St. Roch, of which Madame de Pimodan is a parishioner,” ; 
The Emperor inaugurated the new Zodlogical Gardens in the Bois de 
Boulogne, which have been long in preparation by the Parisian ‘ So- 
ciety of Acclimatization” on Saturday afternoon. This most charming 


addition to the attractions of the grand public park of the empire is 
situated between the Porte Maillot and the Avenue de I’ Impératrice. 
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It is called the “ Acclimatization Garden ;” and if the question be asked 
in what this collection of animals differs in principle from those of the 
Jardin des Plantes and the Regent’s Park, the only answer that occurs 
to me is, that the society exclude wild beasts, noxions reptiles, and, in 
short, every living thing which it does not desire to see “ acclimatized”’ 
in France. The grounds are very extensive and laid out with admirable 
taste. On entering and turning to your right, the first thing that strikes 
ou is a lake on your left hand, something like that in St. James’s 
‘ark, on the surface and on the grassy margin of which are seen a large 
collection of various species of geese, ducks, and other aquatic birds. In 
a building on the right are specimens of Japan silkworms, in various 
stages, from the chrysalis to the butterfly, some of which are producing a 
newly-introduced variety of silk, called ailante, and have no other nu- 
triment than a villanous weed, which is the pest of French gardens. 


§$pait.—Queen Isabella and her Consort have arrived at Saragossa. 
They are not unmindful of Bourbons in trouble. A royal ordinance de- 
crees the payment of an annual pension of 540,000 reals for life to the 
Duke of Parma. Soon there will be another of the race—Francis of 
Naples to provide for. 

The Official Correspondencia Autografa says that a statement of the 
English journals, that Spain had proposed the assembling of a Congress 
of the Catholic Powers at Gaeta is quite correct. 

The Progresista party is preparing for a struggle at the coming elec- 
tions. 


$)105518.—The Prince Regent has taken a bold step—he has added 
by nomination, eighteen new life members to the Chamber of Nobles, 
and has granted to several towns the right to be represented in the 
Upper Chamber—which has produced a considerable sensation in the 
country. The organ of the feudal party, the Avreuz Zeitung, denied only 
the day before the decree was issued that there was any question of such 
ameasure. The nominations which have been made are, however, not 
sufficient to assure to the Government a majority in the Upper 
Chamber, but they will weaken the opposition, and give greater force 
and authority to the Liberal party. The chief importance of the mea- 
sure is that it will dissipate the illusions which the retrograde party have 
always entertained, that at heart the Prince Regent shared its opinions. 
It is a good preliminary to the meeting at Warsaw. 

QGustria.—The news from Vienna and Frankfort rings with Austrian 
preparations for war. The Frankfort Journal says that a movement of 
troops is proceeding on a vast scale in Austria, but with as little noise as 
possible, so as not to excite suspicion. Heavy trains full of soldiers and 
war materials are forwarded by night, and pass through the capital with- 
out stopping. The Universal Gazette says that 20,000 men have been 
forwarded to Italy since the invasion of the Marches by Piedmont, and 
that orders have been sent to the directors of the Southern Railway to 
make preparations for the transport of 15,000 per day during the weck. 

From Vienna, we learn that reinforcements, artillery, and ammuni- 
tion are continually sent to Venetia, in which province there must be 


an army of about 120,000 men, as the four corps d’armée are on a full | 


war-footing, though the officers and men do not get war-pay. ‘There is 
also a powerful force concentrated in Styria, Carniola, Carinthia, and 
Istria, but the exact number of men is known but to the supreme mili- 
tary authorities. 


‘rom Trieste, we hear that “all the Austrian ships of war which | 


were in the Neapolitan waters have returned to Pola, where they are 
concentrated under the command of the Archduke Maximilian. The 
Austrian Government has ordered all the lights on the coasts of Istria 
and Dalmatia to be extinguished. The garrisons in these provinces are 
being considerably reinforced.” 


B nung arye—* The accounts which reach us from Hungary,” says the 
Leipzie Gazette, “ are still very serious. The pubiic mind in that coun- 
try is much agitated, and this feeling extends every day more and more 
to the provinces which formerly constituted part of Hungary. The col- 
lection of the taxes begins to be attended with serious difficulties, and 
has already given rise to several regrettable incidents. The arrests to 
which it was found necessary to have recourse at ‘Temeswar are of a very 
serious character, as twenty persons among them belong to the higher 


_classes of socicty. Incendiary proclamations are said to have been found 


in their possession.” 

The Emperor of Austria is making up to the Greek scctaries. Their 
bishops are to hold a Synod to transact a varicty of business of import- 
ance to them. This access of anxicty for the rights and privileges of 
the Greeks bodes no good to the Roman Catholics, who are all national- 
ists, and who have suffered under the Concordat. 

RK 155i a.—Great preparations are on foot at Warsaw. All the palaces 
have been fitted up for the reception of the Emperors and the Prince 
Regent, their Ministers of State, and personal attendants. We are now 


told that the Emperor of Russia, accompanied by Prince Gortschakoff | 


will reach Warsaw on the 20th, and that the Emperor of Austria and 
Prince Regent of Prussia will arrive there shortly after. The Russian 
Ambassadors at Berlin, Vienna, and Turin have been summoned to War- 
saw, whither, in consequence of a formal invitation from the Russian 
Cabinet, Baron Schleinitz and Count Rechberg will also proceed. Count 
Thun and Baron Bismark Schoenhausen, the ambassadors of Austria and 
Prussia at the Russian court, will proceed to Warsaw to be present at 
the interview of the Sovereigns. 

It is worthy of remark that the French journals have been strenuously 
denying almost everyday a report that the Emperor had been invited to 

arsaw. He is curiously omitted. 

Two subjects of discussion at this Warsaw mecting have already been 
guessed at by the purveyors of news—the neutrality of Switzerland, and 
the basis for a Congress on Italian affairs, 

A letter from Warsaw, dated the 2d instant, says— 

“The news we have learned of the interview of the Sovereigns in this 
city are, that the Emperor of Russia will not, or rather cannot, accept the 
conditions proposed to him. The Russian Government has not made any 
considerable armaments, and when it begins it will require two years’ pre- 
paration before the Emperor could undertake a great war, inasmuch as his 
army, which suffered immense losses in the Crimea, is further reduced by 
death and by the number of men absent on leave. The recruiting, which 
has been suspended for six years, and which, according to some newspapers, 
was to recommence in autumn, cannot be accomplished this year, as the 


military reasons, the Russian Government cannot undertake a forej 
having immense interior reforms to accomplish, both urgent and perilous”? 


Drumark.—The Diet of the kingdom of Denmark was o 
Copenhagen on the 2d by M. Monrad, one of the Ministers, in » ae 
of the King; and the Landsthing afterwards elected M, — 
Judge of the Supreme Court, its President, and the Folkething, y 
Bregendahl. iia; 

A letter from Copenhagen, of the Ist, states that on the previous day 
the King paid a visit to the capital for the first time since his return from 
Schleswig. His Majesty was present at the inauguration of the Garrison 
church, recently rebuilt. 


Syria.—Advices from Beyrout give some account of the mode 
resting the Druse chiefs adopted by Fuad Pasha. fe 

** The proceedings by means of which Fuad Pacha arrested them were al. 
together Oriental. They came down without any guarantee, either im lied 
or expressed, regarding the future, many no doubt thinking that they would 
be very lightly dealt with as regards the past. Fuad Pacha would not speak 
to or see them until they had all assembled in one of his large tents, ‘The 
Christian sheiks and others, who had also assembled at Fuad’s call, were or. 
dered into another tent. Every one—even those in the Pacha’s confidence 
—was under the idea that a grand conference between the two sects was to 
take place ; but not so. When all were assembled, the tent containing the 
Druse sheiks was quietly surrounded by a battalion of Turkish ty 
under Ismael Pacha (Kmety, of Kars), and the inmates were told by an 
official that they must at once proceed under the guard into the barrack 
square, about thirty yards off. tt was a ticklish moment, for the sheiks had 
al brought down large bands of armed retainers with them, so much so that 
there must have been some three hundred fighting men standing with their 
horses close to the barracks, between the latter and the tents; but not g 
hand was moved. Kmety had under him one of his tried battalions, and 
the very look of his own as moustache shows he is not the sort of man to 
be trifled with. Once that the retainers had seen their chiefs marched into 
the square, they were told to betake themselves off to the mountains, one 
servant being allowed to remain with each chief. The Christian sheiks and 
chiefs were then told they might go, but that they must remain in or near 
Beyrout, so as to be within call when wanted. Altogether the affair wag 
admirably managed, and reflects the greatest credit upon both Fuad Pacha, 
who planned, and Kmety, who carried out the scheme, without the slightest 
disturbance or bloodshed.” 

The French papers publish accounts from Damascus, stating that since 
the departure of Fuad Pasha from thet city the Mussulmans have re- 
sumed their misdecds, and killed Christians. The remainder are emi- 
grating, and their number so increases at Beyrout that they are crowded 
together like sheep. At Latakia the Mussulmans are furious against the 
Christians, and load them with curses and insults. Some of them 
recently threw a letter before the door of the Russian consul, couched 
as follows—“ Cursed consul! Dog that you are! We will soon make 
you perish, with all the Christians of this town.” The consul com- 
plained to the Pasha of Tripoli, but he obtained no redress, and he then 
laid thematter before the Pasha of Beyrout. 

A recent letter furnishes some details of the operations of the French 
army in Syria— 

**The Turkish column, which left Beyrout on the 24th, went by sea to 
Saida, whence they marched on Rasbeya and Rascheya, while other Turk- 
| ish troops, starting from Damascus, were to have combined their movements 
; with theirs. A French column, about 2000 or 3000 strong, at the same time 
marched from Beyrout on Deir-el-Kamar. These three corps, when pro- 
perly divided, would hem in the Druse country ina quadrilature, of which 
the sea forms one of the sides. As to the programme of the operations, they 
are to be as follows : Detachments will be directed on all the Druse villages 
most seriously compromised in the late events; the inhabitants will be as- 
sembled, either of their own free will or by force ; and, after being assured 
that the Sultan’s army is pursuing a work of justice and not of extermina- 
tion, they will be called on to deliver up certain guilty parties named to 
them. ‘The spirit of solidarity which constitutes almost alone the religion, 
the morality, and the code of honour of the Druses, will satisfy their scruples 
on the necessity of sacrificing some for the interest of all; and after the de- 
nunciation and delivering up of the guilty, and the infliction of a heavy fine 
—a punishment most severely felt by orientals—and the confiscation of the 
property of the offending Sheiks, which, with the fines, will forn the prin- 
pal fund for the indemnity, all will be over.” 
| @nitrh Statrs.—Mr. Lindsay, M.P., who has arrived in the United 
| States, addressed the Board of Trade at Boston on the 24th of September. 
He ostentatiously disclaimed the character of a diplomatist, or the possession 
of an envoy’s powers, and said he came to talk to men of business about 
commercial matters. His “idea” of a convention between the two 
countries is, that their ships should be placed on an equal footing in re- 
| gard to loss of life, and personal injury in collision at sea. The States 
should have rules applicable to insurance similar to those of this country. 
Crimes of seamen, he thought, might be punished by the country where 
the seaman happened to be; the authorities acting on the request of the 
Consul. He hoped the Americans would adopt our Foreign Deserters 
Act, the words “not being slaves” being omitted. He urged the ap- 
pointment of shipping offices, Coming to the Navigation Laws, Mr. 
Lindsay touched the real object of his mission— 

‘* When we opened the coasting trade to you, we expect ~ 
vernment Pash adhere to this great sound principle, as laid down by Abbot 
Lawrence, and open your trade to us, Iam sorry to say that you still retain 
your coasting trade ; “and you do more, you construe your coasting trade toin- 
clude the trade between New York and California. I am at a loss to understan \ 
how you can calla trade that travels nearly round the world a ‘ coasting re 
I will tell you what a British ship-owner says—‘ Why,’ says he, ‘ the 
between Calcutta and London is quite as much a coasting trade as ay 
tween California and New York, because the distance is less. Really, ‘her 
at a loss to see why, if the one is to be termed a ‘coasting trade, — 
should not be so also, Then you call the trade to the West coast, prod = 
nama, a coasting trade. You land in a foreign country; you bm “nn 
your goods, carrying them over a foreign territory ; and really, ont a 4 
ciple of equity, it seems to me it would be very difficult for you to ho ode 
ground there. If you were to give up your monopoly of the ome S my 
what would the British ship-owner gain, and what would you arf little 
experience is worth anything, it leads me to think that you would re be 
or nothing, and that the British ship-owner would gain much less t mel 
supposes. I do not believe that you would lose any of that trade, = best 
believe that every nation can conduct its own coasting trade to & black 
advantage. It was said that the Swedes and Nerveguas, eating trade; 
bread,’ and working for low wages, would drive us out of our centees ? 
but we have retained it, and for this simple reason,—that before the 
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ted that your Go- 





necessary orders have not yet been given. Moreover, independently of 


and Norwegians can engage in the coasting trade they must ye Ce live 
in the ports of England. They will there be subject to the same ¢u 
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burdens as British owners, and must feed and pay the men the same as 
British seamen are paid and fed. The ship-owners of Great Britain are con- 
stantly complaining about the people of America in regard to the coasting 

e. You may not care a great deal about these bickerings, but anything 
that stirs 


reial 0 : 1 oe aa 
a trade between those countries more than it would be limited if this 


cause of grievance and annoyance were removed,” 

Mr. Lindsay also urged the discontinuance of letters of marque and 
privateers, and the propriety of declaring all goods, except contraband of 
war, free from capture. A committee of twelve Boston merchants was 
appointed to consider Mr. Lindsay 8 suggestions. 

On the question of disunion, the New York correspondent of the Times 
ys, that the Southern Democratic orators are declaring their purpose 


sa o's , " 
to rise in rebellion in vase Mr. Lincoln be elected President. In fact, Mr. 


Prior, a Democratic Congressman from Virginia, in a recent harangue, is | 


rted to have said— 


% ‘Ifa President of the United States should have the temerity to use | 


force to prevent the secession of a Southern State or States from the Union, 
and no effort from any other quarter should be put forth to resist the exer- 
cise of Federal power, he, solitary and alone, would be the Brutus to plant 
a dagger in his heart.” 

“This style of remark is rebuked, however, by the substantial Conserva- 
tive men of the South in the most emphatic manner. Amos Kendall, a 
member of President Jackson’s Cabinet, emerges from long retirement to 

ublish an impressive and able protest against the follies perpetrated by the 

otspurs of the party, of which he is one of the most venerable representa- 
tives at the South ; and in a similar strain Mr. Stephen Duncan, one of the 


wealthiest slaveholders in the country, denounces publicly the threats of | 


disunion consequent upon the election of a Republican candidate for Pre- 
sident. These are only illustrations of the well-understood fact, that the 
ery of disunion is mere party clap-trap, and that the disunionists at the 
South as well as at the North, are not the exponents of public opinion.” 


Recent advices from New Orleans state that William Walker has wot | 


been shot. Both he and his lieutenant were reported to be on their way 
to the United States. It is stated that both would have been released 
immediately had they claimed American citizenship or British protec- 
tion; and furthermore, that the British had declared that they would not 
permit them to be executed. What are we to believe ? 

A later report is that William Walker Aas been shot. It is now said 
that he surrendered to the Commander of the Icarus, and gave up his 
sword; but that he then broke his parole, and escaped from Truxillo. He 
was pursued and captured, and shot by the Government of Honduras, 

Two more slavers have been captured by the American squadron off 
the coast of Africa. An unknown brig, supposed to be the Storm King, 
had arrived at Norfolk, Virginia, from Monrovia. The slaves, 619 in 
number, had been landed at Monrovia. The other capture, the ship 
Erie, with 800 negroes on board, was likewise taken into Monrovia. 

C€hina.—Some curious intelligence from China has been received in 
the form of a telegram from St. Petersburg, Oct. 7—They run thus— 

“ Advices have been received here from Pekin to the commencement of 
July. The insurrection in China was gaining ground, especially in the 
eastern maritime provinces. The Militia had been called out in Pekin and 
itsenvirons. Discontent prevailed everywhere. 
tions were exceedingly dear, and commerce was stagnant. 
of Pekin were favourably disposed towards the English, and desired their 
presence at Pekin. ‘This was caused by reports that the English who dis- 
embarked at Pecheli had not ill-treated the natives. A corps of 6000 men 
had been despatched from Pekin against the English ; 10,000 soldiers had 
been sent in another direction. A report was current at Pekin that the 
Emperor would spend the winter at Moukden. The Emperor's 30th birth- 
day would be celebrated by festivals at Pekin.” 

Pew Sealand.—Mr. William Fox, a gentleman well known in the 
North of England, who, before he emigrated, practised as a solicitor, and 
is, therefore, capable of giving an opinion upon the land dispute, writes 
aletter to the Wanganui Chronicle, explaining his reasons to his con- 
stituents for refusing to join in an address to the Governor. He says— 

“ By the expression in the memorial, ‘ that the grounds on which his Ex- 
cellency has taken up arms are just and necessary,’ I presume it is meant 
that the war which he has commenced is a just and necessary war. Whe- 
ther it be so or not depends, in my opinion, on the question whether the 
purchase of the debateable land from E, Teira was a complete and valid 
purchase or not. The Governor informs us that E. Teira was competent to 
sell without the permission of W. Kingi; that he did sell, and the Govern- 
ment did purchase, in conformity with the principles on which other pur- 
chases from the Natives have been effected ; that if there were any other 
joint owners, they either assented to the sale expressly, or acquiesced in it 
y their silence ; and that W. Kingi, in particular, admitted E, Teira’s 
right to sell, while declaring that he would not allow him to do it. Kingi’s 

ds, on the contrary, assert that E. Teira had no independent or sepa- 
tate title to the land; that whatever interest he had in it he held in com- 
mon with at least fifty other owners ; that his title, whatever it amounted 
to, was derived through his father, who is still alive, who protested against 
the sale, and is now fighting in Kingi’s ranks; that several of the joint 
owners, being on the spot, protested against the sale; that many more who 
Were residing at Port Nicholson, Queen Charlotte’s Sound, and elsewhere, 
were never consulted ; that Kingi, as head of the tribe, on behalf of these 
absentees and on his own behalf, did protest, in the manner usually adopted 
by Natives, by rising abruptly and leaving the meeting with his followers ; 
and that the purchase was a loose and incomplete transaction—in fact, no 
purchase at all. 
_ “For my own part, I have read the statements put forth by the Governor 
ireference to this matter; I have also had the opportunity of discussing it 
with officers of the Land Purchase and Native Departments, and with three 
missionaries, each of twenty years’ experience among the Natives. I have 
heard the line of argument which is being very zealously, perhaps not 
Very cisereetly, urged by Kingi’s friends at Otaki, Wellington, and else. 
where, and I have been present at a large meeting of Natives, when the 
Subject was discussed. The conclusion at which I have arrived is, that it 
re rom till the affair is sifted by the General Assembly, to say 
Whether the purchase from Teéira was valid or not. I do not believe there 
18 an individual of the European race in this province who knows the 
co of the case ; and 1 think it would be exceedingly presumptuous in me 
of Rants a case on which I shall probably have to adjudicate in the House 
< presentatives, by expressing my belief that this war is either a just or 
ot war, when, in fact, neither I nor any other colonist in this pro- 
vine the means of knowing the truth. 
responsibility which rests upon the Governor for appealing to the 
Sword for the settlement of this land difficulty, without apparently having 
pted any milder method of adjustment, is great. Great, also, is the 


up animosity between two great nations, especially two great com- | 
ations, such as England and America, must to a certain extent limit | 


Provisions of all deserip- | 
The inhabitants | 


preparation, and without any warving to large numbers of settlers, whose 
position was such as to place them absolutely at the mercy of tribes with 
whom Kingi was known to have intimate relations, and who might, if they 
had so chosen, have swept away the population of whole districts almost be- 
fore their victims could have heard that a war was impending.” 


Pisrellancons. 
We have reason to believe that Sir William Denison, K.C.B., who has 
been for six years Governor of New South Wales, will in all probability 
succeed the late Sir Henry Ward as Governor of Madras.—G/ode, 


We recently had occasion to comment on the administration of Prussian 
justice—or rather the administration of the Code Napoleon, the over- 
praised body of arbitrary laws, in Rhenish Prussia. The following letter, 
addressed to the Zimes by * Civis,” explains a new feature in Prussian 
| character— 

“It is not many days since you gave an account of and commented on the 
ruffianly violence used by the Prussian officials to an unoffending English 
traveller; but can you imagine the Prussian Customhouse officers having 
the insolence to attempt to board and search her Majesty’s yacht Fairy when 
going up the Khine to wait the orders of her Royal mistress at Mayence ? 
The attempt was made at Emmerich, and the Customhouse oflicers had a 
narrow escape of being run down, boat and all, by the indignant officers of 
the yacht. Enraged at being frustrated in their outrageous attempt, the 
Customhouse people telegraphed to their comrades at Cologne, when another 
| attempt was made to board the yacht, but of course admittance was refused. 
The Cologne authorities then had the audacity to refuse permission to the 
officers of the yacht to land, although in their uniform, until the British 
Consul made his appearance on the scene and rather altered the case. Tele- 
grams were seut to Berlin, and in due course orders were received to allow 
the yacht to proceed to Mayence without further molestation.” 

“We believe,” says the Globe, remarking on this ourtage, “ we may 
say that it isa thing unheard of in the civilized world (it certainly is in 
England) to exercise any Customhouse inquisition in the case, not merely 
of august personages, but of foreign public personages of any kind. Even 
Cardinal Wiseman passes unsearched, and may smuggle unchallenged 
into England whole stores of red hats, violet gloves and stockings, or any 
other contraband wares he pleases, The English at Bonn were not so 
far wrong lately—though the supposition seemed extravagant—in put- 
ting the case of her Majesty travelling in Germany, and meeting insult 
and ill-usage, such as her private subjects have recently had to encounter 
from Rheno-Prussian functionarism. This last most outrageous doing of 
these gentry has fairly put them out of court as future witnesses, or fitting 
castigators, of alleged English improprietics.” 





Lord Llanover has improved the occasion of his visit to Naples by 
laboriously examining the prisons, of which we have heard so much 
from the pen of Mr. Gladstone and others. Lord Llanover, whose letter 
appeared in the 7imes, before being introduced to the first of the series of 
prisons, was told that the Neapolitan dungeons were * paradise”’ in com- 
parison with those in Sicily. The Prefettura was first visited— 

‘* We were shown into a dark room, We ordered the door to be closed, 
and the light was very imperfectly seen through an iron grating over the 
door. The room was about twelve feet square. We were assured that it 
had been cleaned out some time ago, but the smell was very bad. At the 
end of this room was a door which, on being unlocked, was found to open 
into another cell. Into this place no light or air could enter, It was about 
twelve feet wide by about sixteen long; near the door it might be nine or 
ten feet high. But afew feet from the door the roof sloped downwards until 
it nearly touched the floor, These two rooms may be called the ‘lock-up’ 
of the Prefettura. ‘They were used to receive persons of all kinds who were 
taken up on suspicion, and who were lodged there previous to their depo- 
sitions being taken. These rooms were seldom cleaned, and were described 
as reeking with filth and every sort of abomination when they were occu- 
om and they were used for purposes too disgusting to describe, and too 
1orrible to contemplate. In these rooms persons were placed on bare suspi- 
cion, and there they were detained for eight or ten days, or more, at the are 
bitrary will of the authorities under whose orders they were arrested... . . 
We were then shown into a room about twenty feet square, without any 
light or air, and in which the stench was so bad that not one of the party 
could remain in the room for literally one minute, and yet this room ha 
been cleaned out and is now in use. What must have been its condition 
when the tyrannies practised by the late King were in full operation! But 
in this room were placed persons of all degrees, suspected of political or other 
offences. They were left there for days without any trial or any inquiry, 
and we are informed by one of the officers that instances had been known 
of persons so incarcerated, who, when taken out at the expiration of eight or 
ten days, had been partially devoured by the rats, which swarm in this 
charnel-house !” 

Poerio’s dungeon, so specially interesting from our subsequent know- 
ledge of the distinguished prisoner, is vividly described— 

“Some boards were fixed on the side of the cell, on which was placed a 
mattress about six feet long and two feet wide. We saw some of these 
mattresses, which were filthy in the extreme. To render the punishment of 
imprisonment more severe, the view from the windows was denied to the 
unhappy inmate of the cell; heavy shutters were put up, which were kept 
closed, and in these shutters were pierced four round holes, of about an inch 
in diameter, but so high that the prisoner could not look through them, 
Behind these shutters were windows, which were necessarily closed also, so 
that no air could be admitted, and the same stench that rendered the cells 
of the Prefettura pestiferous, must have been inhaled by Poerio and the 
other victims of tyrannical persecution. These shutters were useless as a 
precaution against escape, inasmuch as not only was there a heavy iron 
grating to each window, but, supposing this impediment to escape had been 
overcome, the height of the window from the ground was so great that any 
person attempting to leave the prison must have betn dashed to pieces. 

** But every species of suffering that the ingenuity of tyranny could de- 
vise seemed to have been inflicted on the prisoner. ‘There is one cell so low 
as not to admit of an upright posture. In this cell was confined a priest 
named Saro. He was a cousin to Agesilao Milano, and being his cousin, 
and for no other reason that I could learn, he was suspected of being impli- 
cated in a conspiracy with his cousin, I was told that a sort of wall was 
built in one corner of the cell, out of which inclosure the prisoner could not 
stir, and at different periods vases containing the filthiest matter were emp- 
tied upon him. In No.7 is a large sketch on the wall of a Madonna, and 
scratched on one of the folds of the garment are these words—‘ Virgine im- 
macolata, liberate quest’uomo innocente,’ and on the other side 1 saw the 
following inscription, evidently written by a different hand—‘ Virgina San- 
tissima, ajutate l’innocenza, 20 Marzo, 1860;’ thus showing that the un- 
fortunate prisoner was confined there up to the very time when Garibald; 





"esponsibility he has incurred by plunging the colony into war with so little 


made his attacks on Palermo, one ‘of the consequence of which was th. 
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pardon or release of meny political prisoners. In cell No. 8 was also in- 
scribed—‘ Guglielmo Maatinese de Lecce sepolto vivo per 4 mesi in questo 
carcere ne! 1860.” ” 

There are subterranean dungeons under St. Elmo; and the prisun of 
Ischia, where at one time Poerio was immured, are also minutely pour- 
trayed— 

“The first cell into which we were shown was No. 13. It was dark, 
damp, and gloomy; at one end of it was a small grated window, being a 
borrowed light. In this cell Felice Capellano was immured for eight months. 
Near to it a small winding staircase led to a sort of well, in which a man 
could only just stand without moving from right to left, and which we are 
told was constructed by order of the King. Another staircase led to the 
¢ Nuova Galleria,’ a large vaulted room with a broad piece of stonework 
built round parts of the two sides, which we were told was the bed. Fifty- 
three Swiss soldiers who had mutinied were confined in this chamber. It 
would be useless to enumerate the different cells and dungeons and the 
places of terror which were shown to us. If I attempted to do so I should 
only repeat the horrors I have most imperfectly described, and if I were to 





enter minutely into the details of St. Elmo I should fill at least two sides | 


of your paper. It is probable that this great fortress may be dismantled by 
Garibaldi; at the present moment the guns which were pointed towards 
the town, and which were a constant source of terror to the inhabitants, are 
reversed in their position, and the fort is occupied by the National Guard 
and a few of the Bersaglicri from Piedmont. At Ischia,’’ say Lord Llanover, 
‘6 we entered a cuardroom, in the centre of which was a raised structure, 
somewhat like a table, but under the top part were gratings, through 
which the soldiers could look down into the rooms in which the prisoners 
were confined. We were conducted down a flight of steps to a lower floor, 
and approached a heavy iron-grated gate. Inside this gate and in the 
thickness of the wall was a ‘turnabout,’ similar to those for the exit of 
visitors at the Zooloziesl Gardens, but as high as the roof, and made of 
strong timber, and through which only one person could pass at a time. 
Inside this ‘turnabout’ was another heavy ivon-grated gate, and having 
passed this we were in the courtyard in which Poerio and others were per- 
mitted to walk in chains, and chained in pairs! 

‘¢ The court-yard is open to the sky, but has no side view, excepting 
through the grated gates above described. In the wall of the yard, and on 
the right, there is a grating about 3 feet square, at the bottom of which is a 
nearly semicircular opening of about 12 inehes seross ond 9 inches high. 
We were told that this was the ‘ taverna,’ that the prisoners were allowed 
to buy some extra food if they could do so, and which food was delivered to 
them through the little opening I have alluded to. I inquired what became 
of those who could not provide the means for purchasing extra food, and the 
answer was, ‘ They were obliged to do as well as they could on the prison 
allowance,’ which was deserided as * both wretched and insufficient.’ The 
officer said that Poerio did much for his fellow-prisoners, and that he shared 
with them all he had. The room in which these anfortunate men slept and 
lived in chains was of the same character as those we had previously visited, 
and in this place Poerio was ineareerated for about two years as a political 
prisoner. I send this account of what I have seen, but have said little of 
that which I have heard, and of the horrors which were detailed tome. I 
intended, as I have already stated, to see more; but my intentions were 
frustrated by the filth which I had to encounter, and which was perfectly 
intolerable. However, one additional scene was only the counterpart of a 
former one.” 






















» hag vicates a letter to the 77%. 
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from the Peninsular and Oriental Steam C 
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5, Which calls for explanation 
ompany— 
** Aden, September 11. 
6 T think I told you in my last letter that we were going to take French 
troops on board at Suez. it turned out to be true; and, though all the 
surgeons on board protested that it was very dangerous to take troops and 














overcrowd the ship at this season of the year, we went to sea. The conse- 
quences have been that we lost three passengers, besides having a good deal 


of sickness on board; there was hardly any accommodation for the sick ; the 
cabins were as hot as ovens. 1 expect we shall start again this evening 
with the troops still on board. The passengers have signed a protest about 
the state of the ship, but I am afraid the directors will take no notice of it. 
Mr. Dunn, Member for Dartmouth, was one ef the passengers who died on 

ard. Hie was buried here this morning; and poor Mrs. Dunn goes back 
to England by the next mail.” 


Mr. Joseph Bond, a gentleman well known in sporting circles, has 
made a proposal to the Stewards ofthe Jockey Club, that 10 per cent an- 
nually of the value of the stakes for the Derby and the Oaks shall be sct 
apart as an allocation for the use of six of the London Hospitals, Mr. 
Bond offers to contribute an equivalent sum on his own account in the 





. Pe 
were interred at Abney Park Cemetery on Monday, in th sence 
concourse of six thousend persons. Dr. Fletcher "innealiy reat 
children of the Sunday sehools on Christmas-day, and no man pane wg 
ever surpassed him as an orator capable of impressing young minds, y, 





The saints and archangels are against the Pope. The Giornale aj 
informed its Italian readers that on the 29th of September the Pope went j 
state to the Basilica of the Vatican, in order to be present at the solemn 
triduum in honour of the Archangel Michael, whose intercession was j w 
voked for the deliverance of the church. Whereupon the Corriere ee 
tile of Genoa, with diabolical malice, observes how strange it is that on that 
identical day Ancona was ecevpied by the Picdmontese. . 

A solemn requiem mass was sung on Sunday morning at St, ick’ 
Roman Catholic Chapel, Scho Square, * for The sepeet of Rea imee 
brave men who have laid down their lives in the cause of our Holy Pather 
the Pope.” ; . 

On the 6th, a funeral ceremony was performed at Geneva, to celebrate the 
memory of Count Louis Batthiany, who was shot at Pesth on the 6th of 
October, 1849, and of the thirteen Hungarian generals who were hanged on 
the same day at Arad. Count Ladislas Teleki, General Klapka, and all the 
Hungarians residing in Geneva, together with a number of Italians, French 
and citizens of Geneva, were present at the ceremony. ; : 

The Union and L’ Ami de la Religion announce that they have received a 
notice from the Minister of the Interior, forbidding any subscription for a 
sword of honour to be presented to General Lamoriciére. 


Roma 


The Registrar-General reports 1075 deaths last weck, being a slight in- 
crease on that of the previous week. The births were 982 boys and 834 
girls total 1816, or an increase over the average of the same week in ten 


| years of 351. 





Mr. William Cohen, in a letter to the Zimes, reports the first fall of snow 
this year. On Monday, journeying by mail-coach from Keswick to Win- 
dermere, the driver pointed out ‘*snow on Helvellyn.” Last year the top 
of the mountain was not covered till the 22d October. 

Commercial failures continue to occur, and the revelations of balance- 
sheets are not encouraging. Meetings of creditors have been held this 
week; in the case of Archer and Son, flour-factors ; liabilities, 35,687/.. 
assets, 14,9187. ; a composition of 7s. 6. was offered, but amended, and 8» 
was accepted. Speculations in corn are stated as the cause of insolvency 
and in connexion, ‘* accommodation paper has been resorted to.” The 
affairs of Mr. Thomas Nokes, of West Thorrocks Mills, show liabilities 
18,051/,, * of which 13,2347. were for bills receivable, and in part repre- 
sented some irregular transactions with Messrs. Archer.” The assets are 
5090/., and 6s. in the pound is to be accepted. ‘Two failures at Manchester 
are reported—Messrs. Sosiano, Brothers, and Co., for 60,000/.; and Messrs, 
Lambichi, Brothers, for 25,0007. 

The City writer of the Zimes tells a painful story in connexion with the 
management of the Pennsylvania Railway, U.S. An extraordinary inquiry 
is in progress as to the plunder practised by the employés. ‘ Twenty-one 
persons are already implicated, and these seem to have the power of impli- 
cating others in much higher position, so that there is a strong desire for 
concealment. With one exception, the whole of the conductors of the line 
are understood to have long carried on a daily system of misappropriation, 
Some of them have confessed and disgorged as much as they were able, One 
ive up 500/., another 30007, Others had lost all in gambling, and had 
nothing to return. In one instance, 17/. was proved to have been embezzled 
by a conductor in a single trip. This man, however, whose pay was 140/, 
per annum, on being asked by the examining committee how he had con- 
trived in a few years to accumulate 7000/., replied that he would givea 
satisfactory answer if the party who put the que=iion would explain how he 








| himself had contrived to become worth 60,000/.” 








The brig St. Lawrence, of North Shields, was stranded on the island of 
Bornholm, and shortiy became a total wreck. Five of the crew, the captain, 


| and the mate are lost; the names of the survivors are not known as yet. 


hope of permanently increasing the funds by inducing the Club to ac- | 


cept his proposal and stimulating subscriptions from other members of 
‘'attersall’s. 


Information has been received at the Admiralty, from her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, that the lighting on the Austrian coast of 
the Adriatic is reéstablished. 

The Commander-in-Chief expounds ina “ circular memorandum,” for the 
benefit of magistrates, that the meaning of the words ** on duty,” in the 71s 
clause of the Mutiny Act is to exempt officers from payment of tolls, whethe™ 
in private vehicles or not, if on duty, But the Duke promises the remova 
of ambiguity next session. 

A deputation from Nottingham, consisting of Messrs. Haymann and Mun- 
della, has gone to Paris to assist Mr. Cobden in arranging the details of th 
French treaty. 

The Earl of Aberdeen has returned to Haddo Iouse from his marine re- 
sidence near Peterhead. ‘The venerable statesman is enjoying much better 
health. Colonel the Honourable Alexander and Mrs. Gordon, and the 
Honourable Arthur Gordon, are staying at Haddo House with their father. 

Dr. Chapman, appoiated Bishop of Colombo in 1845, has resigned. The 
salary is 2000/. a year, payable out of the Colonial Bishoprics fund. 

The town council of Wokingham have unanimously chosen Mr. George 
Russell, of the Oxford Circuit, to fill the vacancy in the recerdship oe- 
casioned by the death of Mr. Augustus F. Carrington. 

The Marquis de Moustier, French Ambassador to the Court of Vienna, ha’ 
returned to his post. 

The health of the King of Prussia continues much the same. It is feared 
the bad weather may prevent his long walks, which do him much good. , All 
the terraces at Sans-Souci are lighted up every evening, to enable him to 
remain out in the air as long as possible. 


The Earl of Leven and Melville died on Monday, at Melville House, in 


his seventy-fifth year. 
The remains of the Reverend Alexander Fletcher, D.D., of Finsbury, 


The Chamber of Citizens of Hamburg, on the 5th, resolved, by 70 votes to 
50, that civil marriages should not be made obligatory, but should be allowed 
if required by the parties. 


POSTSCRIPT 

SaturDAY Monrnineé. 
M. Boniface, in the Constitutionnel, yesterday, opens fire with his 
heavy guns upon the invasion of the Neapolitan territory by Sardinian 
troops, and by telegraph we have a summary of this semi-official com- 
ment. It will be seen that it is not favourable to the policy of Vietor 


| Emmanuel— 


‘* The principle of autonomical independence of nations which ate regu- 
larly constituted admits any dynastic changes which are brought about by 
interior political revolutions, ‘The principle of non-intervention is a conse- 
eration of this right. The Neapolitans and Sicilians had a right to make a 
revolution in their country, but it does not belong to any foreign State, not 
more to Sardinia than to Austria, to intervene in their national affairs, a0 
by military intervention to give them a new political existence. Between 
the invasion of Garibaldi and that of Sardinia there is a great difference. 
Garibaldi came to raise and to direct revolution in the interior. It was not 
with his band that he could conquer a people numbering 10,000,000. He 
could only communicate to them the proper spirit in their struggle against 
a Government stamped with unpopularity. The Sardinian invasion has ue 
a different character. It constitutes a direct intervention of one regu ly 
constituted State in the affairs of another independent State. Strange to say, 


| the Sardinian invasion took — without any declaration of war, the repre- 


| M, Boniface then endeavours to show that, by the entry of the 








sentative of the King of Naples still being at Turin. The intervention of 
Piedmont is in contradiction with all the principles invoked by herself. 

Picdmontese 
rinciple of 


troops into the Roman States, Sardinia likewise violated the } > 


neutrality. Count Cavour gave it to be understood that the entry. 
Sardinian troops into the States of the Church was principally 4 
against the influence of Garibaldi. But now, on the contrary, it 
come evident that they go to aid him. M. Boniface deplores the ern 
Sardinia, who is responsible before Europe for the initiative she bas Js 
taken. The European Powers constitute a jurisdiction which is — 
alarmed at disturbances of that kind. It appertains to Europe to from 
forgotten rights, and to remind the Government which has deviated 
the proper course of the respect due to the laws which are binding on 
States, because founded on justice, civilization, and the interests of inet 
It is rather late in the day to talk about violating the principle th ve 
trality, and to object to the annexation of Naples and Sicily after t wa ‘ 
nexation of Savoy and Nice. But who can tell what value we 
to attach to the effusions of a semi-official French journalist? 
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The telegraph reports a speech delivered by Count Cavour yesterday, 
at the close of the debate on the annexation bill. 

«Phere is a great difference between the past annexations and those now 
under consideration. Immediately after the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Yillafranea, the annexations could not be precipitated. A Congress was also 

en of, at which we were to take part. As regards the arnexation of 
thern Italy, the same danger no longer exists. Your vote is demanded 
jn order that you may give to the inhabitants of those provinces a proof that 
steps taken by the Government have met with your approval. As re- 
s the disunion which has arisen between the Government and Garibaldi, 
fault has not been ours. Public opinion leaves no doubt on this point. 
The Ministry, therefore, decided on presenting themselves before the Parlia- 
ment, in order that it might judge their policy. This is the greatest ho- 
mage that can be paid toany man. The Crown, after mature consideration, 
refused to accept the offer made by us to tender our resignation, being of 
inion that Government would thereby be too much weakened at home and 
abroad. It only remained to us, therefore, to address ourselves to you, not 
that you might judge Garibaldi, who is not subject to your examination, but 
ourselves, over whom you have power. Should you support us we shall go 
to meet Garibaldi, and present to him the order of the day proposed by your 
committee which you will approve, and which we accept with all our hearts, 
We shall offer him our hand, and invite him to union in the name of the 
Italian Parliament. : 

“ The cession of Italian territory as an indemnity has again been spoken 
of. To this report I give a formal denial, and add, that when the annexa- 
tion shall have been accomplished, any cession of territory will become 
impossible. Nobody will be able to ask such a cession from a country with 
a population of 24,000,000. har ‘ 

“An attack against Rome and Venice has also been spoken of. We 
desire that the Eternal City should become the capital of Italy. Lut, as 

the means to that end, we shall be able to say in what condition 
we should be six months hence. 

“The revolution in Rome will be accomplished by the conviction that 
liberty is favourable to religion. 

“ Respecting Venetia, Europe does not wish that we should make war 
upon Austria. We must take into consideration the opinion of the Great 
Powers, We must bring about a change in this opinion. Europe believes 
us incapable of delivering Venetia alone. Let us show ourselves united, 
and that opinion will change. It is untrue that the Venetians are peace- 
fully submitting to their destiny. 

“ Austria has flattered them in vain. Publie opinion will change not 
only in France and England, but Germany also, which is becoming liberal, 
will be in our favour.” 


The death of General Sir Harry Smith, who has been so long ill, took 
place yesterday at his house in Eaton Place. Sir Harry Smith had seen 
much war. e served in South America, fought with Sir John Moore, was 
enzaged with his riflemen under Craufurd and Wellington through many a 
hard field from Portugal to Toulouse. He also served in America in 1814, 
and came back in time to fight at Waterloo, He had directed operations at 
the Cape; he was present at Maharajapore, and he won the battle of Aliwal 
in the Sutle} campaigns. Sir ILarry received, as he deserved, a war medal 
with twelve clasps. 


One James Atkins, described as a ‘* commercial traveller,’’ whose views of 
commerce seem to be those of mine Ancient Pistol, was yesterday committed 
for trial on a charge of stealing a watch from Colonel Macan, of the Indian 
Army. The thief snatched his plunder as the Colonel was leaving the 
Operahouse in the Haymarket; but, being seen and followed, he was 
secured. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Famay Arrrrnoon. 
A fall of nearly } per cent has taken place this week in the Jiritish 
Funds, In the first place, the continued receipt of lower quotations from 
Paris, and the approach of the monthly settlement in Consols, eause the 
markets here to droop and to assume a heavy appearance ; this heaviness 
increased upon the announcement that no less than 600,000/. sterling woul: 
be withdrawn during the week from the Bank of England, to be transmitte: 
to Paris for the Société d’Escompte, who are about establishing branches it 
India and China. Another 200,0007. has been withdrawn for the Bank of 
Money has elsewhere been in active demand at about 4 per cent. 
The markets have, therefore, been flat every day, particularly this afternoon, 
when, despite the telegraph of an improvement on the Paris Bourse, 
sols have declined to 93. The first quotation on Monday was 93} 93% 
for Money and October Account, and 933 93} for the 8th of November. 
Business has certainly been more active, and the state of the markets gives 
the impression that, during the present month at least, there will be more 
doing all round. Bank Stock marks 229; India Five per Cent paper is last 
) er 103} 103}; Reduced, 91§ 918; Consols for Money, 923 92]; and for 
int, 93 938; New Three per Cents, 91} 91}. 
_A very large amount of speculation and bona fide business has been nego- 
tiated in Railway Shares, leading to the establishment of, in some cases, a 
Very important rise. The highest prices have not, in all cases, been sup- 
orted, but the markets, notwithstanding the depression in English Securi- 
nes, display a remarkable buoyancy. Midland Stock is as high as 132} 


4 rise of 2 per cent occurring today, and with an improved tendency ; 
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| certain what course the French Emperor would pursue. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DISTURBING ELEMENTS IN EUROPE. 
“Tire great Powers have determined to maintain peace.” This 
is the information conveyed by Lord John Russell to Sir James 
Hudson on the last day of August, 1860, At that period, news 
of the Warsaw meeting came forth as a faint rumour, and Russia, 
still apparently undecided, had not concluded an understanding 
with Austria, intended perhaps to fall into the place of that fa- 
mous secret understanding with Franee which it was admitted 
existed in the spring of 1859, but which seems to have fallen 
through in the autumn of 1860, At that period it was uncertain 
how far Garibaldi would carry his standard, and still more un- 
Austria 








| and Prussia had made up their quarrels, after the failure of the 





_ 


} much to disturb Europe, 


Emperor Napoleon’s enterprise at Baden, and Germany seemed 
approaching, at least a roy :l union of her forces. And the Great 
Powers had determined to maintain peace in spite of the abund- 
ance and vigour of the disturbing elements—all working for 
war. 

Europe has never been at rest since the Emperor declared that 
the Empire was peace. From that day to this the clang of the 
hammer closing rivets up, the whirr of machinery fabricating 
destructive weapons and destructive missiles, have been heard in 
the dockyards and factories of every State in Europe, Armies 
have been augmented or called into being, and all men and States 
have been preparing for some undefined calamity, or the birth of 
some international dispute and its growth into a general war. 
Whence has this state of things arisen ? 

The attitude and policy of France have inspired Europe with 
distrust. For the last six years, Franee has not only paraded 
herself before Europe armed to the teeth; she has not only aug- 
mented her army; she has so organized the enormous mass that 
it is always disposable, and she has made other nations fecl the 
weight of her arm. Trance has created a great navy, and she is 
now adding to that navy a new class of ships, which, it is boasted, 
will give her the supremacy of the seas. She has used her navy 
to enforce her views in the Tagus; she has posted upwards of 
20,000 men in her smal! possessions in the Indian seas; she is co- 
operating as a principal in China; she is codperating as a princi- 
pal in the suppression of domestic in Syria, Having 
acquired two provinces on her Alpine frontier, she is proceeding 
to fortify Nice and the passes of the Maritime Alps, and is 
stealthily beginning to cstablish herself as a naval power on the 
Lake of Geneva, Her foreign policy branches out on every side, 
and on every side there are tokens of its disruptive and dissolvent 
tendencies. The Emperor contrives, whea he goes to war, to go 
to war in a “ good cause,” and to limit the war to the obtaining 
of his own objects. In the East, he gained prestige and a high 
place in the councils of Europe. In Italy, he quadrupled his 
r e, and he gained something more—the keys of Italy, and a 
m the Swiss frontier. In all this, there is 

and urop » is disturbed; but she is 
moved far more by the inealeulable element in the pelicy of the 
Emperor. And “the natural eons quence appears in immense 
armaments, making heavy drains upon the comforts and the ma- 
terial welfare of nations. It is the profound secresy of intention, 
followed by the sudden blow, which create appr he nsion. The 
olive of Marseilles hides the first, the arsenals of Toulon furnish 
the means for the second. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that there exists an 
element in which this restless energy can and does work, Greedy 
and traditional ambition gave the first opportunity for the revival 
of French military power; and the result was war in the Kast, 
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| into which there 1s little doubt the Russian Emperor was skil- 
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fully entrapped. Then Austrian arrogance and cruelty furnished 
another field, so that in both cases the French eagles appeared as 
the defenders and protectors of the independence of nations, and 
returned laden with glory and spoil. A ‘ery of anguish’? may 
arise in Hungary and be heard in the Tuileries, as the forerunner 
of another campaign in Italy, and the necessary preliminary to a 
new vote of annexation. Nevertheless, peace will be maintained 
as of course, for the Great Powers have so determined, 

The political position of Italy is anything but secure. Victor 
Emmanuel has taken the bold step of crossing the Neapolitan 
frontier in person at the head-of his army, and Piedmontese in- 
fantry and artillery have already fought against the titular King 
of Naples on the banks of the Volturno, Victor Emmanuel and 
Garibaldi have become friends again, and the purely revolu- 
tionary elements in Naples have been worsted in a bloodless 
struggle for power. So far as the encounter between the Pied- 
montese monarch and King Francis is concerned, there need be 
no apprehension of the result, for if King Francis could not 
master Garibaldi, still less can he master his two opponents com- 
bined, still less can he hinder a junction, But although no 
armed force exists South of the Mincio avowedly hostile to Italian 
arms, save the royal troops about King Francis and the garrison 
in Messina, there are, or are to be, 24,000 or 30,000 French troops 
at Rome, whose present duty it is to defend the Pope, whose fu- 
ture duty no one can foresee, None but the Emperor can tell 
whether he really means to permit the establishment of a strong 
and permanent power in Italy. It is possible that he does not 
know himself, but that in this, as in other matters, he will be 
guided by events and opportunities. Those who credit the Em- 


peror with disinterested motives, endue him with qualities almost 
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divine; for since the French sentiment he embodies and works 
out is eminently aggressive, the creation of any restraining power 
on the frontiers of France must needs be disagreeable. We must 
never forget that it is French policy to surround the continental 
frontiers of France with small states, and hence came the frus- 
trated but cherished idea of a confederation for Italy. If, there- 
fore, the Emperor permits a strong Italy to be constituted, if he 
hand over the Pope tothe care ofan Italian prince, if he aid in the 
reduction of Venctia—without demanding and insisting on com- 
pensation—we shall be compelled to attribute this policy to a 
cause other than a desire to see Italy strong and independent. 

There is to be a gathering of great Powers in the North, pre- 
ceded by a friendly meeting of their chief ministers, The Em- 
peror of Austria, bankrupt in pocket and bankrupt in the affec- 
tions of his subjects, eagerly reconciles himself to his big Northern 
brother. Both sovereigns, it is to be noted, have grave internal 
difficulties to contend with; Austria with debt, and rebellion only 
held in check by repressive cruelties, and Russia with the giant 
problem of serf-emancipation which, improperly treated, would 
lead to revolt. Prussia, having no internal disputes, but having 
certain provinces on the Rhine whence might arise a cry of an- 
guish, also joins in the festivity of reconciliation. The interests 
of all these powers are counter, we will not say to the interests, 
but to the instincts and probable intentions of France. Whether 
they form an alliance, or come to an understanding, whether the 
secret object of the meeting be to revise the treaty of 1856, or the 
sole object be to sound each other’s views, the meeting alone is 
significant, and extremely so for France. But if the North is 
going to unite, even only in appearance, why not the West ? 
And since England is now the friend, but not the intimate ally of 
her neighbour, what more natural than the creation of a Power 
in Italy, bound by ties of gratitude to the fortunes and throne of 
France ? Hence, the army of occupation at Rome may really be 
only the reserve of Victor Emmanuel, a security against mis- 
fortune, an answer to the concentration of 120,000 men in 
Venctia, 

How peace is to be long maintained in a world almost literally 
under arms passeth the comprehension of all except the Great 
Powers. They must know best; theirs are the warriors, the ar- 
maments, the iron-clad ships, the teeming fleets of a less pre- 
tentious kind. The state of Europe is no more one that betokens 
peace than the state of Europe at the beginning of 1859, Through 
the midst of this treacherous calm it is the business of England, 
prepared for all emergencies, to stoutly hold her own, to place 
confidence nowhere unduly, to strike only in a just cause, and 
when she strikes to strike home. 





FACTS TOUCHING THE SHIP-ARMOUR QUESTION, 
Tue advocates of iron-clad ships are in a state of great delight 
because the Government has ordered one or more of these vessels 
to be built forthwith. It is regarded as a triumph of the new 
lights over the antiquarians, a concession to the progressive spirit 
of the age, and soon. We have seen many a rful discoveries 
of late years which, when put to the test of experience, have 
broken down, and we are by no means disposed to look upon the 
step taken by the Government as conclusive of the controversy. 
Iron is a fine thing, but iron may not prove to be applicable to 
every kind of construction. It makes capital machines, excellent 
tools, admirable shop-fronts, strong bridges, fire-proof roofs and 
floors, handsome palaces, and much more. Nevertheless, it has 
not yet been proved that it will furnish shot-proof plates for the 
sides of our ships; or that itis a better material for coast batteries 
than stone faced with well-rammed earth. We have no prejudices 
in the matter, but we repeat what we said last week, that the 
question at issue is one of fact, and that the question of fact has 
not been decided—at least, not in favour of iron-coated ships. It 
is, indeed, very doubtful whether the controversy would have 
survived recent experiments had not the French launched La 
Gloire and paraded her virtues, and had we not shown a disposi- 
tion to accept pretty well, if not quite all for Gospel, which our 
imaginative neighbours, who are ever seeking the supremacy of 
the sea as the alehymists sought for the philosopher’s stone, have 
said about their frigate. But is it so certain that La Gloire is a 
success? Tirst, she was to be plated with stecl three inches 
thick, but steel was discovered to be the worst form of mail, and 
she was endued with iron plates four inches and a half thick. 
The correspondent of a contemporary, quoted by a writer in the 
Army and Navy Gazette tells us that the plates have been ex- 
posed to the severest test for five years, and that these plates are 
not iron. He says— 

** In the first place, these plates are not iron, but an amalgam of iron, 
steel, and another substance, the nature or name of which I have, notwith- 
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standing the most strenuous efforts, been unable to ascertain. But the com- | 


position is much lighter than iron, enables the thickness of the plates to be 


immensely increased, while their impenetrability to shot, conical or other- | 


wise, has been fully proved. The experiments took place in this fashion— 


A target was formed with great care, exactly like the section of a ship’s | 


side, and was covered with these new plates. It was then for six months 
fired at three times a week at various ranges, the maximum of which was 
a hundred, and the minimum twenty-five yards, by unritled 90-pounders 
throwing a round shot, and by rifled 50-pounders throwing a conical shot 
weighing 100 lbs. One shot only (a conical one) penetrated the plates; the 
head of the ball lodged in the plate; and the concussion was such 
= the remainder of the shot broke clean off as if it has been shaved by ma- 
chinery.” 

These statements are entitled to some weight—if true ; but here 
again we say, that the question is one of fact, only to be deter- 
mined by the most unquestionable proofs. Of course, if La 


Gloire is covered with plates of this new impenetrable metal, she 
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is invulnerable, but we have to ascertain whether the armenn 
plates of this ship did withstand the fire said to have been dizestea 
against them, and whether they are composed of a new amalga: 
On the other hand, we have it on good authority, that La Gloin : 
is so overloaded with armour and armament, that she does we 
carry her guns six feet above the water line; that she could not 
fight her main-deck guns in a sea which would produce com ara- 
tively little effect on one of our first-class frigates; that her habit 
of rolling would prevent her seamen gunners from making good 
practice; that her armament and her speed are not superior to 
our swift frigates carrying 68-pounders on the main deck; and 
that she could not prevent them from coming within what ran 
they pleased of her iron sides, and pouring in smashing broad- 
sides. Because the French have produced a solitary frigate 
about which so many contradictory assertions are made, We are 
not bound to rush into a course of headlong imitation, Yet if 
the report in the best of military papers, the drmy and Navy 
Gazette, can be relied on, that is the course on which we are 
about to be impelled, much, no doubt, to the disgust and confy- 
sion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Now we submit that it would be far wiser to spend a few 
thousands in discovering what La Gloire is really made of, as- 
suming that there is any secret in the manufacture of her plates 
than to build more plated ships of monstrous size; a still 
better to test the Warrior, and the rams now building, than to 
‘reconstruct the navy” on the model of these iron monsters, 
respecting whose merits as engines of war we can only guess 
shrewdly or foolishly as the case may be. Conjecture is a bad 
basis for work of any kind, and inadmissible on subjects capable 
of scientific demonstration. 

If we were to judge from the tone of much of the writing of 

late we should infer that no attention had ever been paid to the 
subject before the Crimean war. Any one who consults the pages 
of Sir Howard Douglas’s work on Naval Gunnery, will see that 
this mode of treating the question is somewhat impertinent, 
Years ago General then Colonel Paixhans, suggested iron armour 
for ships, and the French Government testing the suggestion ex- 
perimentally found it was not practicable. The French were 
testing the effect of shot upon iron plates in 1834; the English in 
1838 ; the Americans in 1852. Since the Emperor Napoleon, fer- 
tile in inventions of war, built floating batteries, we admit that 
the question has had a wider discussion, and the experiments a 
broader basis. There was a real service experiment at Kinburn, 
but there the conditions were favourable to the floating batteries, 
since, as Sir Howard Douglas remarks, the Russians fought 
from an inferior position with an inferior weight of metal; 
yet, at the moment we are correcting the proof of this article, a 
correspondent of the Zimes asserts coolly that the French floating 
batteries ‘‘ received the heaviest shot at short ranges as if 
they had been snowballs”—the “ heaviest shot” being 32-pound 
balls, the shot from the floating batteries being 50 pounders! 
Subsequently to 1854, experiments have been continuous 
in England. Every year since 1855 at Woolwich, at Ports- 
mouth, at Shoeburyness, from light and heavy ordnanee, solid 
and hollow shot, shells, conical and flat-fronted bolts have 
been hurled upon iron targets strongly constructed in various 
modes. Iron of great thickness has been backed by stone and by 
huge beams of timber, and bolted on to the sides of ships. The 
results have, judging from the authoritative records of Sir Howard 
Douglas, been pretty nearly uniform, The reader will find that 
wrought iron 68-pound balls, at ranges varying from twe hundred 
to four hundred and fifty yards, have passed through or smashed 
up, four inch iron plates, have torn the interior work of wood 
and iron, and in one case, where a shot went through a porthole, 
knocked out the plates on the other side. Mr. Whitworth and Sir 
William Armstrong have effected similar results, but their bolts 
seem to produce results less destructive than the solid wrought- 
iron 68-pounders. The conclusions Sir Howard Douglas arrives at 
from a very full examination of the numerous experiments made 
from 1848 up to the present moment, are of great interest. They 
are these— 
* 1st. That thin plates of wrought iron are proof against any shells, for, 
though the shells may pass through the plates, they will be in a broken state. 
“2d. That being proof against shells will avail little (Art. 441) unless 
the vessels are likewise proof against solid shot; for shells would of course 
not be fired against ships proof against them, whereas the destructive effects 
produced by fragments of shot and of plates, and the great damage done to 
the scantling of the ship by solid shot appear more like the result of a shell 
than of a shot. ‘ 

‘+ 3d. That rifled projectiles produce greater effect than spherical projec 
tiles of the same weight at long than at short ranges, on account 0 the 
rifled elongated projectiles—the resistance to which 1s a minimum—retain- 
ing more of their initial velocity than spherical projectiles at the same 

istance. 

“4th. That the thickness of plates required to resist shot fired from the 
heaviest nature of guns must not be less than 4} inches. or 

‘* 5th. That, to secure the resistance of the plates and the impenetrability 
of the sides of a ship, it is indispensable that the plates be strongly 
by masses of the strongest and most resisting timber, as, in all the cases to 
which reference has just been made, it appears that the plates are easily 
broken when the support is removed from behind them, by the crushing, 
fracturing, and damaging effects of the impacts of the shot.” - 

Here, then, are the conditions on which shot-proof ships are to 
built, for such a thing as a shot-proof ship has not yet been 
duced. The plate armour must be more than four-and-a- 
inches thick—that is thicker than the plates of La Gloire ; henee 





it is, we suppose, that the Government have decided upon —_ 
ing their new ships of five inch plates. Next the tim mee 
is 


ship must be made pf unprecedented strength to res 
mendous force of the impact of solid shot upon the external plates 
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Shich, struck by the shot, are themselves converted into powerful 
weapons, because the force of the blow is communicated to the 
whole length and breadth of the plate. Then comes the question, 
will such monstrous ships, encumbered with so much top-weight, 
be effective as sea-going vessels > We repeat that the whole ques- 
tion is one of fact. It would be better to immolate the Warrior and 
sacrifice both the rams, than to go on building these monsters 
until we shall have ascertained, what we have not yet ascertained, 
that they are efficient engines of warfare. We strongly recom- 
mend the partisans of iron plates to read and re-read the “ anti- 
quated lore” which is to be found in the pages of Sir Howard 
Pouglas’s work on Naval Gunnery, and then to reconsider their 
opinions. 





THE BATTLE OF THE VOLTURNO, 

Tue Italians have now, we presume, amply vindicated their title 
to the name of soldiers. In the face of the splendid testimony of 
history to the fact of their bravery in battle, the strange notion 
had arisen that the Italians were an effeminate race incapable of 
the stern duties of warfare. It is a remarkable instance of the 
effect of repetition. Because Gauls and Germans overran a di- 
yided Italy, because a Championnet overset the tottering throne 
of Naples, just as Garibaldi has overset it in our day, because the 

nius of Napoleon was able to accomplish what the mere 
nal of Frenchmen could not accomplish, the passage of the 
Maritime Alps and the defeat of the Sardinian army ; because 





the Italian troops under a Murat, not hearty in his cause, | 


fled before a Bellegarde, we must not forget that there were 
never a nobler body of soldiers assembled in arms than the 
Italian divisions of Napoleon’s Grand Armée, The siege of 
Rome, the battles of Pulestro and Solferino alone ought to have 
destroyed a calumny which has been so profitable to Austria. It 
did not require Calatafimi and the Volturno to vindicate the mili- 
character of the italians, but Calataftimi and the Volturno 
have proved that undisciplined Italians can successfully contend 
in battle against disciplined troops, composed not only of their 
own countrymen, but of Swiss and Germans. The same fact had 
been demonstrated at Castel Fidardo, where Cialdini’s Picdmon- 
tese were opposed by representatives of every European nation, 
under a chief of renown like that of Lamoriciére. We trust that 
Italian troops will now be allowed that rank as fighting men 
which has so long and so cynically been denied to them. We 
shall endeavour to show that the Italians in both armies man~ 
fully did their duty on the Ist of October. 
As our readers are aware, Garibaldi held a strong position in 


front of Capua and the Volturno, partly in the plain, and partly | 


on the rugged heights which rise above Caserta, and extend to the 


left bank of the river. On his left flank he held Santa Maria, a | 


town about two miles from Capua. This post had been par- 
tially fortified by field works; in its front were a farmhouse and a 
convent, both loopholed and garrisoned, and on the right, from 
the Capua gate, there were extensive gardens and enclosures sur- 
‘rounded by high walls. ‘The position in front commanded the 
road to Capua, From the right of the town a road ran up to the 
village of St. Angelo situated on the slope of the steep hills. 
Here stood the centre of the patriot army. From St. Angelo two 


roads led to Capua, one along the river’s bank, a second across | 


the country. A trench had been dug across the river road, and a 
sandbag battery had been thrown up on the bye road. The 


railway runs between Santa Maria and St. Angelo, but nearer to | 


the former, and proceeds Southwards by Caserta to Naples, The 
reserves of Garibaldi were posted at Caserta. On the extreme 
right of Garibaldi’s position, troops were posted to guard and 
watch the upper fords, and especially to maintain the road lead- 
ing inrear of the mountain to Maddaloni, which was completely 
m rear of the whole position. 
The object of the King’s generals was to carry St. Angelo and 
ta Maria by direct attacks, while small bodies of troops threat- 
ened the upper fords, and a strong division sought to penetrate by 
the rear to Maddaloni. In the mist of the morning, the enemy’s 
columns issued from Capua. One took the main road to Santa 
aria, and operated between the railway and the main road, and 
along the latter. The second marched up the left bank of the 
Volturno, separating into two parts, following the two roads. 
The left columns of the Neapolitans, favoured by the mist, carrie 
at once the trench by the river and the sand-bag battery on the 
road, and, debouching in the open, got close up to St. Angelo in 
line of battle before Garibaldi, revolver in hand, rushed into the 


mined onslaught upon St. Angelo, wherein the assailants were 
aided by the guns of the fortress. But again his good fortune 
prevailed, The columns were foreed back, and, having the ad- 
vantage of a reserve intact, he brought it up from Santa Maria 
and threw it, in a bayonet charge, upon the flank of the shattered 
forces still clinging to the roads from Capua to St. Angelo. This 
blow told at once, and the enemy fled along all the roads under 
the guns of the fortress. 

A different fate befel the column whose destination was Madda- 
loni. Bixio, who commanded on that side, steadily resisted their 
advance, fighting them inch by inch with his inferior force, and 
finally compelling them to seek a position in the hills. As they 
could not reach Maddaloni, they moved upon Caserta, and here on 
the morning of the 2d, they were surrounded, and compelled to 
surrender. But a part of this force dispersed, and some of the 
men have no doubt found their way to Capua, 

The Neapolitans seem to have committed the error of attackin 
in front strongly defended positions, They appear to have ha 
some idea of the stupendous effeets that might be produced by an 
attack in rear, but they only sent a weak force upon Maddaloni. 
{ustead of expending their whole strength upon a front attack, it 
would have been wiser to have made a strong demonstration in 
front and to have staked the issue upon a real assault in the rear. 
Their command of the river, and the possession of Capua, enabled 
them to do this, Success at Maddaloni would not ol have kept 
back reserves from Santa Maria, it would have imperilled the 
whole of Garibaldi’s position, by interposing a victorious foe 
between his army and Naples. In the conduct of the battle, the 
Neapolitan Generals did not take care to keep up a sufticiently 
close communication between their two main columns, and hence 
Garibaldi, gaining the slightest advantage over one, was able to 
use it by assailing the flank of the other. It is the merit of the 
Italian General that he made a most skilful use of his reserves, 
and proved himself to be as superior in soldiership as his men 
were in that spirit which atte them to fight against such odds 
without the mivauianes of discipline. But whatever may have 
been the demerits of Neapolitan generalship, not one word can 
be said against the Neapolitan soldiers. No troops ever fought 
with more intrepidity or more hardihood, under every disad- 
vantage of position. Both sides, in spite of some flinching 
among the Sicilians, behaved hke men, and King Francis ought 
to be grateful to his soldiers for having enabled him to show that 
he is not without every manly virtue. 

The victory of the 1st of October, and the capture of prisoners 
on the 2d, is so far decisive of the campaign, that no more appre- 
hension need be felt lest the King should resume the offensive. 
When Victor Emmanuel arrives, if not before, King Francis must 
leave Capua to its fate, and carry his army to defend the Garig- 
liano and Gaeta. 

THE FRENCH LN SYRIA, 
Tue Syrian question is now in the third stage. The wholesale 
massacres in the villages of the Lebanon have been followed by 
wholesale executions of criminals at Damascus under the guns of 
the Turkish regulars. It was predicted that Turkish troops, and 
Turkish authority would suflice to inflict punishment, and scatter 
the Druses to their homes. The energy of Fuad Pasha has 
brought the Syrians under control, and a has vouched for the 
sincerity of his Government by smiting high and low alike. But 
he now has anally. In the height of the public horror at the 
narratives of Druse atrocities, which the French and English mis- 
sionaries plentifully supplied, the French Emperor determined to 
send a force of 6000 men to Beyrout. The Sultan did not solicit 


} such aid; but the French people, we were told at the time, so 


| 
} 


| 


| 


t. By immense personal exertions, and by threatening the | 


right flank of the assailants, after hours of doubtful conflict, the 


Neapolitans were driven back, and the battery on the cross-road 


| 
| 


Was regained. In the meantime, the columns moving on Santa | 


Maria had carried everything before them up to the entrances 
into that town, occupying every outpost except the farm-house 
from which the French company could never be driven. Here 

combat was close and desperate, and nothing but the stoutness 
ofthe defenders enabled them to withstand their impetuous as- 


strongly desired to interfere in the Syrian troubles, that the Em- 
peror felt bound to comply with their demands. The French 
troops landed at Beyrout and encamped there, but by the time all 
had arrived Fuad Pasha had rendered himself master of the situa- 
tion. He had quelled the Damascenes, and he was in a position to 
deal with the Druses, These hardy mountaineers have ever been 
more submissive to the Sultan’s Government than the Maronites, 
and there would have been little difficulty in punishing the au- 
thors of the atrocities at Hasbeya, Kasheya, and Deir el Kamar. 
But what were the French to do’ They had gone there pe 
to march on Damascus and gratify the national love of glory and 
display. There was no necessity for a march on Damascus, but 
nevertheless, to return to France without having moved out of 
the encampment at Beyrout, would have been too much to ask 
from any Frenchman, Hence they have been moved into the 
mountains in conjunction with a bedy of Turkish troops, to pro- 
menade the eagles, although some of the principal Druse chiefs 
have given themselves up at Beyrout. 7 

This step is as much to be regretted as the preceding step of 
sending the troops to Syria at all, The object of the allies in the 
late war was to defend the integrity of Turkey, and by taking the 


| Turkish Government into the European system to hedge the Ot- 


ts, who freely used even their cavalry to break in, In the | 


heat of the combat, a body of Piedmontese infantry and artillery 
arrived from Naples, and, pushing on to Santa Maria, gave the 
ers the advantage. Ciaribaldi brought up his reserves, and 

Used one-half to effect a flank movement trom the railway side of 
t Maria upon the exposed left of the Neapolitans, and the 
Combined operation resulted in the triumphant defeat of the ene- 
my, Whose last reserves were engaged. During this combat at 
ta Maria, Garibaldi had to sustain a second and more deter- 


toman Empire round by diplomacy, and thus protect it from the 
separate and selfish assaults of covetous powers. To carry out 
this object and sustain a tottering fabric, whose fall woul con- 
vulse Europe, every Power was bound to give the Sultan fair 
play, enable him, if he had oceasion, to show independent 
strength, and to spur him on to the exercise of it. If the Powers 
really desire to foster the development of the Ottoman empire, the 
worst plan to adopt is this plan of intruding armed support on the 
Sultan for the purpose of restoring peace in his provinces. The 
result of the experiment in Syria we shall only see in the futuro, 
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but it is manifest that this interference can only impair instead of 
repair the strength of the central government. As Fuad Pasha 
suppressed a Russo-Greek insurrection during the Crimean war, 
so he suppressed this mysterious insurrection in the Lebanon. It 
is right to protect the Maronites and other Christians in Syria, to 
aid and comfort them in their unspeakable misery. But to assert 
and exercise a right of helping an independent Prince to do his 
duty is a doctrine which under far different circumstances we have 
hitherto only seen practised by despotic powers like Austria and 
Russia. 

As to the origin of the bloody war in Syria, we must leave that 
to be traced by the Commissioners. Satan is not so black as he is 
painted, neither are the Druses. Even with the imperfect lights 
we have, it is clear that the Druses only anticipated an assault 
upon themselves, prompted and facilitated from without. The 
Maronites were the aggressors as much as the Austrians in 1859, 
We admit that this fact does not extenuate the abominable con- 
duct of the Druses. With all their noble qualities, they are just 
the same savage heathens their forefathers were in old time. Their 
military creed is as brutal as that of a Herod, and their practice 
comes up to their eeageasa But we have no right to forget 
that they received bitter provocation, and we are bound to re- 
member that the passions of both Druses and Maronites were 
worked upon by external agencies. French intervention can only 
embitter the feud between these rival dwellers in the Lebanon, 


and only lead the Maronites, to look for and exact protection, not | 


from the Turkish Government, but from a foreign power. If the 


NEAporiran and Sicilian dungeons inspire us with horror, and as 
the successive descriptions have only tended to confirm what 
first we were told by Mr. Gladstone, our feelings have been tho- 
roughly enlisted in sympathy with Garibaldi. In Naples and 
Sicily we have seen what the spirit of persecution can achieve 
when unchecked by law, or when laws are defied, The spirit of 
apn is the same everywhere; its dimensions only appear 
arge in proportion to its opportunities of action without control, 
but its cunning cruelty is not the less active on fields where it is 
hemmed in by legal guarantecs. It is fond of laying hold of the 
letter of statutes, and even occasionally acts the part of zealously 
supporting the law. Sometimes, it is by an exercise of social in- 
fluence that it seeks its ends. But the spirit is still the same, and 
the intent is always to gratify some narrow passion which has had 
its day when times were favourable for its production, This 
spirit never will recognize any advancement or growth; its fa- 
vourite argument is that what was ought still to be, and beyond 
that it cannot get. Happily, so far as England is concerned, so 
much light abounds that it is only in some obscure agricultural 
parish, or amongst the wilds of Wales, such narrow spirits find vent 
for their activity. ‘Two such cases have lately occurred. 

In the county of Norfolk there is a parish called Horsey, of 
which the Reverend Edward Pote Neale is Vicar. In the dis- 
charge of his duties, the Vicar hears of the death of an unbap- 
tized child. Waiting upon the bereaved mother, with very ques- 
tionable taste in a time of mourning, the Vicar declares he will 
not bury the child. The mother, to do her justice, although not 
agrecing with the Vicar upon the vexed subject of baptismal re- 
generation, seems convinced of the propriety of a religious service 
at the grave. She stated at once that she would have “ singing 
and prayer over it.” Probably she had never heard of the Act of 


Consecration, by which the parish burial-ground had been “set | 


apart from profane and unholy uses for ever.” But the Vicar 


knew it, and believing singing and prayer by unauthorized per- | 
sons to be unholy and profane, therefore forbade it. But | 


two unsophisticated persons carrying the child to its last resting- 
place paused, and by the road-side, offered up a prayer, and then, 


singing two verses of a devotional hymn, advanced into the | 


churchyard, The Vicar was there, and he called out aloud to 


them to desist. But as they disobeyed, the Vicar ransacked the | 


armoury of the law, and found a weapon which unex- 
pectedly another necessity, elsewhere, placed in his hands. 
St. George’s-in-the-East caused a statute to be passed which 


was intended to suppress riot in the church, but, unfortunately, | 


the statute is clumsily drawn, and therefore if any one “ vex and 
annoy” a vicar he is liable to a penalty. The law does not ap- 


pear to reserve the definition of ‘‘ vexation and trouble,” but if | 


avicar gives evidence of the fuct of his being ‘‘ vexed and 
troubled” the penalty follows. Mr. Bryan King was vexed and 


troubled indeed ; but it was by groans, cries, and epithets, not by | 


the singing of a hymn. Nevertheless, Mr. Neale is gratified by 
a fine and costs against the two humble persons whom he brought 
before the magistrates. The statute, passed against mob cries, 
whistling, and song-singing, is actually first applied to the 
singing of hymns. A rude religious serviee is defined to be 
vexation and trouble to a vicar. But the desire on the part of 
the vicar to construe the singing into a breach of the Act, brings 
us within sight of the tendency to persecution. On the mere 
letter of the law the vicar is right, but the spirit of the law is 
entirely twisted to a personal purpose. We do not defend the act 
of these people in the churchyard, but their error was one which 
sprung out of their idea of duty, and might easily have been 
pardoned by a Christian vicar who could soon have reached the 
conclusion that no offence was intended to him. 

Take another case. A Miss Mary Morice is the owner ofa 


landed estate in Wales. She issues a circular to her tenants 
epeety written under the inspiration of a clergyman, and de. 
claring that “‘ Divine Providence having placed her” in the positi 
of proprietress of farms, it is her duty to see that the farmers - 
churchmen. The letter is very well intentioned, no doubt a 
but for a very ugly suggestion of notice to quit might be r 
mitted to pass, as many other such attempts have ‘passed . x 
silly effort to bring about a personal following to church. But Miss 
Morice forgets that, inasmuch as the contract between her and her 
tenants is simply so much money annually for the use of so man 
acres of land, she is seeking to introduce an element into the con- 
tract which must depend for its compliance upon the force of her 
position, and the weakness of the tenants toresist, Tenantsaremuch 
more easily got than farms; and it is the loss and inconvenience 
‘to the present tenants upon which Miss Morice calculates in order 
to obtain compliance. The strong against the weak, and the 
weak beaten by the spirit of persecution which calls to its aid pe- 
cuniary loss, 

Mr. Neale and Miss Morice do not sueced however; indeed 
they do great damage to their church. A little local success 
will not compensate for the aggregate of damage brought upon 
the church in thousands of places elsewhere. If the Church of 
England has a mission, it is by the toleration of her practices to 
draw off the stream of dissent. But proceedings such as we have 
noticed contribute more to the ruin of the Church than a thon- 
sand speeches from members of the Liberation Society. Facets 
like these are more potential than agitations for the severance of 
Church and State. 1t exhibits the Church in its least worthy as- 
pect, when it deseends to the employment of threats and fines, 
Lhe Chureh has statutes too many for its preservation ; they are 
edged tools in the hands of some of the clergy, who so unskilfully 
| handle them, and in so narrow and sectarian a spirit, that they 
| give the people a notion of danger from clerical hands, It is sad 
| to think of it; but the clergy might look beyond the surface of 
| events, and, tracing the causes of the alienation of large seetions 
| of the people not necessarily irreligious, might discover that it is 
i ay by showing forth the Christian life and practice that the 
| 





Church and the people are to be made one. 


SPECULATION AND ACCOMMODATION, 
Stow Ly, very slowly, it is creeping into the light that recent un- 
fortunate speculations in trade have been supported by accommo- 
dation. Hitherto such cases have been isolated, but the late 
failures present a group, wherein the transactions go round in 
| eyeles. ‘The commercial world is now very loudly laying down 
laws for bankers and money-dealers, and the cant expression of 
the day is, that only legitimate paper should be discounted. But 
nobody attempts to define the expression, and probably every one 
who uses it has a definition which would exclude his paper from 
the condemnation of the definitions of all others. Nothing can be 
| simpler than the elements of negotiable exchange. If A sell B 
goods, for which B cannot immediately pay, he takes B's ac- 
ceptance ; the goods being sold before B is called upon to pay 
| A’s draft, he is provided with funds from the very source of 
| the transaction itself. It is simply a question of character, 
| apparent means, faith, and credit. But all kinds of irregularities 
| have been introduced ; bills are drawn before goods are delivered ; 
cross bills are drawn when there are transactions which ought to 
| be set off against each other; bills are ‘‘ renewed,” and bills are 
accepted without any value at all passing. Hence confusion, in 
which the moral laws, upon which credit ought to be based, are 
thoughtlessly set aside, 

Two meetings of creditors have had such facts before them. 
| Messrs. William Archer and Sons, corn and flour factors, were, 
1856, possessed of a capital of 10,500/.: in 1860, they fail, and 
the capital has wholly disappeared, but we have a supplement 
from Mr. Coleman, which presents us with the result of trans- 
actions in speculation without capital— 








s. a. 
To creditors unsecured. .....ecscceees (dete . 34,925 14 2 
To creditors partially secured— 
, CRs ncencecess Oterececocencesoeee £2,500 0 0 
| De ree Sesececeous 2,000 0 0 
EE ctepeccoce _— 500 0 0 
To creditors fully secured— 
Security. cccccccecceveccoccese coccee 12,354 10 0 
Claims ..... RES PETER RS I. 11,682 10 1 
Surplus to contra....csccosesscccccceee 671 19 11 
To liabilities on bills receivable ........ 1,194 15 10 
Of which it is expected there will rank 
OM BE GIONS. cine e005 stebsneser 303 2 6 
Less cash in hands of bankers per contra 179 
utitm. a 
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an amount which could searcely be incurred in the absence of 
capital without accommodation. ‘ Speculation” in corn was 
the cause of failure ; but as the fact of accommodation paper 8 
admitted, then bills of exchange of a fictitious value were the means 
of speculation. The facility existing to obtain the means, crea 

it may be, the desire to speculate, The transaction just amoun 

to this; against the probability of success, Archer and Son ba- 
lanced the probability of loss. Success brought them profit ; loss 
carried its consequences to their creditors, and we have the amount 
of 35,0002, to set against the assets, as net proceeds of speculation, 
15,0007, In other words, the creditors sustain a loss of 20,000/., 
because Archer and Son calculating upon wealth for themselves, 
had no guarantee of their own, latterly, to give by way of pos 
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s, and the chance of profit to them being gone, the cer- 
ty of loss tothe creditors succeeds. 

How is this done? We have it explained at another meeting 
of ereditors— Mr. Thomas Nokes. His debts are 18,0517, ‘of 
qhich 13,2347. were for bills receivable, and represented some 
jrregular transactions with Messrs. Archer.” Mr. Nokes’s credi- 

are also thus drawn into loss by Messrs. Archer’s specula- 
tions in corn. And so the system goes on; round and round, 
concealed so long as insolvency can be concealed, but when one 
link breaks, down comes the whole house of cards, 

It will ever be so, until we take power from the Archers to ask, 

from the Nokes to give unlicensed eredit. We dictate the form 
of bills of exchange ; “‘ value received” we insist upon their stating, 
because they were intended to be only given for valve, But now, 
qhen the fact is before us beyond doubt, that the intention of the 
law is evaded, it is only right that distinctions should be drawn 
to meet the altered circumstances. Commercial bills only should 
perequired to bear the words “value received” ; bills in the nature 
of renewals should be so stated, while suretyship bills ought to 

evidence of the fact on their face. When we have drawn 
these distinctions, we shall be entitled to ask for a more substan- 
tial penalty than public indignation for a misstatement of value 
received. Inasmuch as there is no more! distinetion be- 
tween a false pretence by which money is got, and a false state- 
ment on the face of an acceptance, we can have no difficulty in 
classifying false representations as a whole. 
seem to have arrived at the conviction that accommodation-paper 
jsa deception, that being so, we ought now to interpret the col- 
lective cense of mankind into the language of the statute-book. 
VOLUNTEERS AND TOLLS, 

Ovr Volunteers are beginning to feel the resistance of vested in- 
terests. Toll-keepers and toll-proprietors should scarcely have 
required the hint of legislation to open wide their gates to Volun- 
teers on duty. 
beyond doubt, for it declares that ‘‘ any carriage conveying Vo- 
junteer infantry” is exempt from toll. Bet some legal casuist, 
who brings to the service of clients the logic of the middle ages, 
has imagined that these words only apply to Volunteer infantry 
when on an actual march in vehicles supplied by public authority. 
Such a reading of the Act would entirely discourage volunteering 
so far as turnpike tolls could do it. 
asmuch benelited by the Volunteer corps as any other species of 
property. Nor can it be reasonably expected that volun- 
teering, which has so largely increased journeys beyond the 
gates, where collectors stand like so many mortgagees at the en- 
trances of all our great citics, should be made to create a new 
source of revenue to the proprietors. All such proprietors, or their 
lessees, take their property subject to its performance of public 
duties, ly 
flicted upon toll proprietors; the little damage in the shape of 
wear and tear to the roads is much more than compensated by the 
smaller amount of the taxation the proprietors have to pay com- 
pared with their share of the cost of an augmentation of the 
regular army commensurate with the want of the establishment 
of a Volunteer force has met. 

We hold our very citizenship subject to the performance of our 
duty to the commonwealth. Thousands of persons have volun- 





The exchanges | 


The Turnpike Act would appear to put the matter | 


The property of tolls is quite | 


But it can scarcely be contended that any injury is in- | 


tered to perform aduty which cannot be paid for, for which, in- | 


, NO payment is asked, but the effect of which is to save taxa- 
tio and to give increased: security to property. 
sek to turn this great national movement to their advantage ; 
daim is defeated. 
of it, is to be carried to the superior courts, indicates the tenacity 
With which vested interests cling to claims anti-national in their 


operation, 
A LIBERAL PRETENDER. 


Dox Juan px Bornon, the younger son of the late Don Carlos, is pres- 
sing his claims on th Spanish people through the medium of the 7imes. 
A fortnight ago, that journal published his manifesto to the Spaniards, 
and commented upon it in the leading columns. Don Juan has this 
Week replied to the comment, and provoked an answer. Don Juan’s po- 
ation isa novelty. He isa Bourbon who sees the beauties of freedom. 
¢is a pretender whose ambition has been kindled by the success of the 
tench Emperor’s appeals to universal suffrage, and by Victor Em- 
Manuel's appeal to the same tribunal. He is a legitimist who believes 
t right divine has “ no signification without the assent and love of the 
fecrle. He does not desire to kindle civil war, but he asserts that un- 
he obtains a hearing, and, we suppose, an appeal to universal suf- 
frage, revolution and civil war are imminent. *“ It is,” he says, with 
astonishing candour, “from a sentiment of duty that I bring forw ard my 
tensions, and submit them to the people.” “Ido not promote revo- 
ution—I disclaim, once for all, any intention of kindling a civil war in 
in;” but—* If I do not receive a he aring, a revolution and its con- 
quences are imminent.”” With an eye to an English public, he cen- 
Sures the severe press laws, the abuse of administrative power, the in- 
‘ance of Jew and Protestant, and he deplores the low state of Spanish 
; implying that, under his benignant sway, he would amend all 
defects, pay bonds, take the gag off the press, ensure elections with- 
out governmental cx rruption or intimidation, and reform the colonial 
system, But these gilded baits do not take. The absurdity of his 
we is transparent, and the impudence of his pretensions manifest. 
© have had enough of pretenders of all sorts: and if Don Juan de 
n wishes to lead a happy life, he had better cultivate obscurity. 
: Will best serve the Spanish people by leaving them alone, Spain 
S really improving in many respects, and the way to arrest that improve- 
ment would be to get up a new civil war. 
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OLMSTED’S JOURNEY IN THE BACK COUNTRY,* 
“‘ Tis is the third volume of a work, the first of which was a 
narrative of a journey in the Sea-board districts of the older Slave 
States ; the second of a rapid tour West of the Alleghanies, and 
of a winter spent in Texas.” In part the narrative treats of the 
hill country people, and mainly of those who are engaged in, or 
are affected by, the business of the South—the production of 
cotton—“‘ facts of general observation and conclusion of judgment 
form a larger portion of this volume than of the others, because 
they are appropriately deduced from all preceding details.” This 
additional volume is intended to complete the story, but partly 
told in the preceding two; and to contribute towards the know- 
ledge of the truth at a period when the agitation growing out of 
the condition of the South, is graver than it has ever been before. 
The work, nearly in its present form, was prepared for the press 
three years ago. Previously to that preparation, two years were 
devoted to the careful study of the condition of the people, es- 
pecially the White people, living under a great variety of cireum- 
stanecs where slavery is not prohibited. Mr. Olmsted considers 
that no published record of ‘ observations made with similar ad- 
vantages, and extended over so large a field,” as yet exists. He 
takes credit to himself for the freedom from prejudice with which 
he commenced his inquiry. He left a farm in New York to 
examine farms in Virginia. ‘* The Fillmore compromises had just 
been accomplished ; a reaction from @ state of suspicion and un- 
wholesome excitement was obvious in the public mind, Looking 
upon slavery as an unfortunate circumstance, for which the peo- 
ple of the South were in no wise to blame,” regarding its imme- 
diate abolition as impracticable, hoping to aid in the reaction, 
and believing that the subject of slavery might be discussed in a 
rational, philosophical, and conciliatory spirit, Mr. Olmsted ac- 
cepted at this reactionary crisis, the suggestion of the editor of 
the New York Times, and undertook to make a personal study of 
the ordinary condition and habits of the seetiie of the South, 
The result of his investigation was disappointment. The actual 
state of the people of the South, citizen and slave alike, he cha- 
racterizes as one which cannot be too much deplored, the exten- 
sion and aggravation of the causes of ‘ which cannot be too firmly 
and persistently guarded against.” Mr. Olmsted is no vehement 
partisan or immediate abolitionist. He pronounces the present 
subjection of the Negroes of the South to the mastership of the 
Whites justifiable and necessary ; and he thinks that their eman- 
cipation is not to be accomplished by this generation, On the 
other hand, he is inclined to believe that it may be prepared and 
anticipated. The determination that it shall not be, he regards 
as more impracticable, fanatical, and dangerous, than argument 
for immediate abolition. ‘ The present agitation of the country, 
he adds, results less from the labours of abolitionists than from 
the conceit, avarice, and folly of wealthy owners of slaves.” 
Without annihilating slave property, Mr. Olmsted favours a pro- 
gressive and final liberation; arguing that a negro’s capacities 
can be cultivated and enlarged by exercise; that as they are cul- 
tivated and enlarged the value of the negro will be enhanced ; 
and that the slaves may thus be made to pay, year by year, for 
their own gradual emancipation, ‘ Even ten years,” thinks our 
author, “of careful judicious and economical cultivation of this 
capacity, with all the negroes of a large plantation, would [not] 
. 








- ne : ‘+ | fail to earn some pecuniary as well as moral reward.” 
happily, by Mr. Mansfield’s clear exposition of the law, their | 
But the fact that the case, so plain on the face | 


Mr. Olmsted has collected numerous facts relating to the slaves 
and the slave-masters of the South, which may assist us in form- 
ing a judgment of the merits or demerits of the institution. The 
facts agaiust the slave appear to be these: he is almost univer- 
sally a liar and a thief ; unwilling to labour systematically with- 
out coercion; improvident ; reckless, and generally immoral. 
But if these are facts against the slave, they are facts also against 
slavery. Reduce a white man to compulsory servitude, deprive 
him of all inducement to exertion, surround him with whatever is 
most calculated to debase and terrify him, exclude mental culti- 
vation and the hope of improvement, and if you do not find him 
false, dishonest, and reckless, after a fair trial of your iniquitous 
system, it ean only be owing to the exceptional heroism of your 
victim. Indeed, the poor Whites whom our author describes, 
seem to be morally and intellectually pretty much on a par with 
the slave, though we suppose their condition is scarcely so favour- 
able to the development of stupidity and vice as that of the dark 
bondman. 

The condition of the slave must vary more or less with the 
varying character of the slave-master. That slaves in general 
are well fed, clothed, and cared for, is extremely probable. Nor 


| is the ‘* beneficent whip” everywhere in perpetual requisition. 


That it is often used, at least in some plantations is, however, the 
conviction of our author. He saw with his own eyes a grown-up 


| girl flogged with a tough, flexible, raw-hide whip ; shamelessly, 





brutally flogged; flogged till ‘choking sobbing, spasmodic 
groans only were heard;” while a young gentleman of fifteen 
looked on, with no emotion but that of impatience at the delay, 
It seems, moreover, that ‘overseers are often obliged” to kall 
negroes, who not knowing what’s good for them, refuse the lash 
and resist them. Nigger-shooting and nigger-hunting are not 
uncommon. Nigger-hunting, too, is one of the trades of the 
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South. Horses and dogs are trained to it. The dogs used are 
bloodhounds, not pure, we believe, but ‘a cross of the Spanish 
bloodhound with the common hounds or curs. On the estates in 
the South the machinery of public police is dispensed with. 
There men “try, decide, and execute the sentences in thousands of 
cases, which in other countries, would go into courts.” The 
unishments inflicted are whipping, exposure in the pillory, and 
randing with a hot iron. Occasionally a negro is burnt alive. One 
who, in a paroxysm of fury had killed his master, in Georgia, or 
Alabama, “‘ was roasted at a slow fire, on the spot of the murder, 
in the presence of many thousand slaves.” 
Turning totheslave-masters of the South, we are scarcely surprised 





to find them pourtrayed in a less poetical light than their admirers 
might anticipate. For chivalrous combats, we have ‘scandalous 
fiendlike street fights.” Every White stripling in the South 
carries a dirk knife in his pocket, and plays with a revolver be- 
fore he has learned to swim. When he quarrels, he kills his ad- 
versary with the deadliest ready weapon at hand. No free press, 
no free pulpit, no free politics, can be permitted in the South. 
The fourth or lowest class of Whites in the North has a higher 
standard than the lowest class of the Slave States ; the third class of | 
the North Mr, Olmstead also pronounces superior to its counterpart 
in the South ; the number of those in the South who correspond in 
education and refinement of manners to the average of the second or 
lower-middle class of the North is very much smaller relatively, 
either to the territory or the whole White population of their re- 
spective regions. The really old aristocratic families are few. 
“ Associating with these are many new or recuperated families, 
in which there is also the best breeding, and in certain few parts 
or districts of the South, to be defined and numbered without 
difficulty, there is unquestionably a wealthy and remarkably | 
enerous, hospitable, refined, and accomplished first class, cling- | 
ing with some pertinacity, although with too evident an effort, to | 
the traditional manners and customs of an established gentry.” | 

A larger number, however, of thoroughly well-bred and even 
high-bred people is to be found in the free than in the Slave | 
States. Moreover, the proportion of such people to the whole | 
! 


population of Whites is larger in the North than inthe South. The 
majority of wealthy planters are described by Mr. Olmsted as ab- 
surdly ostentatious in entertainment, and extravagant in the pur- 
chase of notoriety; while of real hospitality or generosity they 
are said to be absolutely destitute. 

According to our traveller, the general, social, and political as- | 
pect of the South is far from satisfactory. The boasted tran- | 
quillity of the South is, in his judgment, the tranquillity of hope- | 
lessness on the part of the subject race. 

** But,” he continues, “‘in the most favoured regions, this broken spirit | 
of despair is as carefully preserved by the citizens, and with as confident 
and unhesitating an application of foree, when necessary to teach humility 
as it is by the army of the Czar, or the omnipresent police of the Kaiser. In 
Richmond and Charleston, and New Orleans, the citizens are as careless and 

y a8 in Boston or London, and their servants a thousand times as child- 

ike and cordial, to all appearance, in their relations with them as our ser- 
vants are with us. But go to the bottom of this security and dependence, 
and you come to police machinery such as you never find in towns under 
free government : citadels, sentries, passports, grape-shotted cannon, and 
daily public whippings of the subjects for accidental infractions of police 
ceremonies. I happened myself to see more direct expression of tyranny in | 
a single day and night at Charleston, than at Naples in a week ; and I found 
that more than half the inhabitants of this town were subject to arrest, im- 
prisonment, and barbarous punishment, if found in the streets without a 
passport, after the evening “ gunftire.”” Similar precautions and similar 
customs may be discovered in every large town in the South.” 

The claracter of Southern industry is described by Mr. Olm- | 
sted as wasteful and unsystematic. Occupants of land in the 
South are, he says, very inferior to siediadip-aiteaied occupants 
in the North, “in nearly every quality, habit, and attainment 
which civilized men respect and value.” ‘This inferiority is not 
the result of climate. In part, thinks our author, it is the effect 
of slavery. Whatever is closcly associated with the slave is re- 

arded as more or less slavish; and as manual agricultural labour 

is the chief employment of slaves in the South, the free man has a 

contempt for manual agricultural labour in the case of others, and 
for its necessity in himself, a pity quite beyond that of the man, | 
for whom it possesses no such mental association. Just in pro- 
portion, too, as the Whites are engaged in non-agricultural em- 
ployments, they are found to be generally indolent, careless, un- 
trustworthy, and unsuccessful. The feeling of degradation at- 
tached to slave-shared occupations manifests itself ‘‘ in the fierce 
hostility of White mechanics to the instruction of slaves in their 
crafts.” There is no counter-incentive to industry to neutralize 
the influence of this baneful prejudice. ‘‘ American slavery, as 
at present advocated,” concludes Mr. Olmsted, ‘‘ American 
slavery, as it is desired to be perpetuated, nourished, protected, 
and extended, has an influence far more cruel, more strenuously 
repressive upon the mass of free citizens than slavery elsewhere | 
ever ‘had.’” Our author controverts Mr. Russell’s position, that 
slave labour is essential or important to sustain cotton production 
in the United States. The necessary labour of cotton tillage is 
not, he maintains, too severe for White men in the cotton-growing | 
! 
| 


climate. Even now, according to Mr. De Bow, 100,000 White 
men, being one-ninth of the whole numerical cotton force of the | 
country, are engaged in the cultivation of cotton, The vagrant 
White population of South Carolina amounts to 125,000, capable 
of operating upon 5,000,000 spindles; though, in the present de- 
ased condition of that population, Mr. Olmsted questions the 
wisdom of investing capital in the establishment of facto- 
ries, and thinks that it would be better employed in trans- | 
ferring the raw cotton to a free country, and there manu- 


facturing it. We suppose however that, but for the re- 
judice against labour which exists in Slave States thi 
non-productive constituent of the White population Ae =r 
never, as such, have attained its collective existence. To Pe ‘ 
strate the advantages of free labour, Mr. Olmsted refers us _ 
district in Western Texas, where the cotton-fields had been a : 
thoroughly gleaned by the poor German emigrants than any fi ie 
he had ever before seen. He mentions one woman, who ne 
first year she had ever seen a cotton-field, was said to have icked 
more cotton in a day than any slave in the county, He ota 
also, that he ‘was infcrmed by a merchant, that the a 
picked by the free labour of the Germans was worth from one o 
two per cents a pound more than that pieked by slaves in the 
same township, by reason of its greater cleanliness. Thus, on the 
two grounds of increased quantity and superior quality the — 
ton production of the free White labourer is considerably one 
valuable than that of the Black slave.” . 
The question of labour-supply is really the cardinal question for 
the South, The cultivable domain is enormous ; millions of acres 
yet a perfect wilderness, are capable of being reclaimed. ¢ jp. 
troduce white operatives, in large numbers, froma free soi] into a 
Slave State is, says Mr. Olmsted, both impracticable and unsafe : 
‘impracticable, because, except at greatly enhanced wages they 
will not endure the necessary discomfort of the life of working 


| people in a Slave State; unsafe, because with their intelligence 
, 


the antagonism of slavery to their interests could not be concealed 
from them. 

Whence, then, is the labour supply to come? There is a party 
in the South, not, however, it would seem, comprising its leading 
politicians, which advocates the reopening of the foreign slaye- 
trade. The representation of slaveholders in the National Con- 
gress partly depends, we understand, on the number of their 
slaves, Hence, we find a Mr. Spratt saying ‘“‘The foreign slave- 
trade is the certain road to power [with the three-fifths rule} for 
the South, and the only road to power within the Union.” ” But 
the African party advocate the reéstablishment of the slave-trade, 
not on political grounds alone, but for sociological and even theo- 
logical reasons. According to their showing, slavery is a “Bible 
institution, and the most effectual agent of freedom, Christianity, 
democracy, civilization, and wealth.” ‘It is by the existence of 
slavery, (writes Governor Hammond) exempting so large a portion 
of our citizens from labour, that we have Icisure for intellectnal 
pursuits.” The servitude of the Black, it is argued, at once leaves 
the upper race purer, and preserves the inferior from an otherwise 
inevitable degradation. Ina strictly moral view, slavery can 


never be anything but a monstrosity, excusable as a necessity, and 


even justifiable, as the least bad of two bad alternatives, in the 
preliminary civilization of mankind. Such a temporary necessity, 
however, can hardly be contemplated without a sorrowful regret, 
and gue there will always be some moral idealist in the 
world, whose generous impatience will lead him to surrender his 
political exaltation as democrat, or prefer, with Wordsworth, to 
be ‘‘a Pagan suckled in a creed outworn,” if republican preroga- 
tive or religious privilege can be purchased only by the lasting 
abasement and misery of millions of his fellow men. 

But there is a third reason adduced to sustain the policy of the 
African party—the pressing necessity for an increased supply of 
labourers, to meet the increased demand for labour. This neces- 
sity is well stated in the words of a Virginian, addressing Elihu 
Burrett, and quoted by Mr. Olmsted. 

“* Europe needs it : every steamer brings us intelligence that efforts are 
made to produce more cotton. Tropical and semi-tropical products—some 
of them articles of prime necessity—are constantly increasing in pree. 
Already sugar is so high that its consumption in Hurope is becoming a 
luxury. Cotton is rising daily ; and no sugar or cotton lanés are brought 
into cultivation. Nor can they. There is a want of labour to cultivate 
these lands. Give us more of the only kind of labour that will enable us to 
keep up the supply of the raw material, and the free labour of Europe, and 
the North ean tind employment, and consequently bread, in its manufacture. 
Diminish the supply of cotton, or let it not increase to keep pace with the 
demand, and you throw thousands out of employment, and bring starvation 
upon all manufacturing communities. America needs it. The North needs 
it, as Western Europe does for clothing, to furnish the raw material for 
manufacture. The South needs it to bring more land into cultivation.” 

This, Mr, Olmsted acknowledges, is the plain truth, That there 
is more work to do than effective workmen to do it, is, he thinks, 
an undeniable fact. To meet this new and increasing demand, 


| he would not, however, reéstablish the Afriesn Slave-trade. In 


his judgment, the necessity of the South really requires “ only 
cheaper labour and cheaper means of exchanging the results of 
labour.” His remedy for the existing pressure is the territorial 
restriction of slavery. To restrict the region within which Slave 
labour may be employed, would, he contends, ultimately check 
the further emigration of slaves from any particular district. 
Hence, a better provision of labourers ; and as a consequence the 
increased productivity of land. Facilities of transport wo 
follow the increased production of each district. ‘ With the cost 
of exportation, the cost of importation would be lessened.” im- 
proved agricultural and other industrial methods would be multi- 
plied. Articles of use comfort and luxury would become more a¢- 
cessible. The cost of labour necessary to obtain a given value of 
cotton, or of any other production of the soil, would be constantly 
diminished. Z 4 
It should be understood that the present facility of acquirlDg 
land in the cotton States ‘‘ necessarily induces that mode of eal 
culture which has desolated so large a portion of the seaboa 
Slave states.” It is more remunerative to invest capital in neW 
land, in the cultivation of cotton, than to apply labour to some 
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r crop on old and more or less exhausted land. ‘ Our small 
planters,” says the Honourable C. C. Clay, “ after taking the cream 
off their lands... . are going West and South, in search of 
other virgin lands which they will despoil and impoverish in a 
imilar manner.” No repetition of the process will satisfy them. 
Not even “‘ the annexation of Sonora, of the whole of Mexico, 
Niearagua, Cuba, and the Amazon region!” The first essential, 
gontinues our author, to the a of the South, is to secure to 
its citizens the comforts of civilized life; and this end will never 
be attained “till the nomadic and vagabond propensities of its 
petty patriarchs ‘cease’ to be stimulated by our Government, as 
they have been hitherto.” 

i ee rightly comprehend the matter, the reopening of the 
African market, even if in itself unobjectionable, would at best 
be only a postponement of the inevitable day of reckoning. Under 
the present demoralizing system,—that of very early, a to some 
extent, promiscuous intercourse,—slave fecundity tends to its 
ninimum. To supply a deficiency that need not exist, it is pro- 

to import slaves from Africa. If the measure were permis- 

sible and indefinitely practicable,—if the supply of foreign labour 
did not fail,—this continual appropriation of virgin soil would it- 
self terminate in the exhaustion of the entire cultivable area. 
Negro importation would then cease, and the settlement of the ques- 
tion of free versus slave labour could then no longer be post- 
ned. Why, then, should it not be grappled with at once ? 

e reopening of the foreign market would introduce into Ame- 
rica the lowest variety of the black race. The absolutely pure 
Negro, according to Mr. Olmsted, is an exceedingly rare type in 
America. There are many slaves, with more of Anglo-Saxon 
than African blood in their veins. There are also, it is probable, 
included in the slave class ‘‘ many descendants of Nubians, Moors, 
Egyptians, and Indians, all interbred with White and true Negro 
tribes.” Thus, the curse of Canaan, which, in our opinion, has 
nothing whatever to do with the matter, can hardly be supposed 
to be operative, even by the most credulous bibliclatrist, in all 
the imagined extent of the patriarchal execrator’s supposed in- 
tention. 

Again, the improvability of the slave race in America seems 
certain. The black or mixed population can be governed by the 
application of the same incentives as the White. Their industry is 
susceptible of increase, if stimulated by rewards. Striking in- 
stances of honesty are afforded by the slave; and the pride which 
he feels in his master’s position is a proof that he has in him some 
elements of a social and loyal nature. We see no reason why the 
Black should be more incapable of self-development than the 
White: we cherish the hope of native civilization in Africa; and 
the ultimate, if not the immediate, abolition of enforced servitude 
in America. 

“ The inexorable logic” of facts must be respected. Slavery is 
a fact, and must be dealt with as such. Europe, to some extent, 
shares with America in moral responsibilities of ‘ the peculiar 
institution ;”” and, if it has no right to dictate, may at least exer- 
cise the privilege of a sisterly suggestion. To aid in the solution 
of the problem—what is to become of not only the Black, but the 
Red and every inferior race ?—is the interest and duty of every 
civilized community. However long the best intellect of Ame- 
rica may ponder over the solution of this problem, or whatever be 
the ultimate answer that it gives, we trust that the reopening of 
the African slave market will be no part of the policy approved 
or accepted by the illustrious Trans-Atlantie Republic. 


A WINTER IN ALGIERs,* 
Mr. Porr is a traveller of fair average capacity, who made good 
use of his eyes during the winter he spent in Algiers for the bene- 
fit of the climate, and has described what he saw with laudable 
industry, There is little originality either of matter or manner 
inhis book, but it is not altogether unpleasing, and would even 


be entitled to less qualified commendation if the author had been | 


content to write more naturally. Unfortunately, he has fallen in 
too much with the fashion of that modern school of contortionists 
whose first law of style it is never to call a boat a boat or a spade 


aspade; and their second, never to express the most common- | 
| the bean-harvest, and the answer of the unknown deities, favourable or not, 


| would naturally be expressed in the disposition of the omens. The splash- 


place ideas in any but the most farfetched and inappropriate lan- 
guage. Weare glad to perceive that Mr. Pope is not consistent 
in his affectations, but often deviates into the ways of simplicity 
and common sense. For this reason, and because he is still 
young,—he calls himself the ‘‘ young friend” of the gentleman 
towhom he dedicates his book—he cannot yet be so confirmed 
in his imitation of execrable models as to be past all hope of 
amendment. For his own sake, therefore, and for that of his 

ture readers if he write again, we pray him to carefully go 


over his present work, pen in hand, and to score out every con- | 
ceited phrase and sentence which he thought particularly clever | 
When he composed them. The exercise will be very useful to | 


im, and, had it been done before {publication, it would have con- 
siderably increased the value of his book, though it might have 
diminished the bulk of it by a good half. 

Weare not aware that any traveller before Mr. Pope has de- 
seribed the Negro ceremony of inaugurating the first bean, which he 
had the good fortune to witness. This relic of the old pagan ritual, 
still surviving long after the conversion of the black tribes to Mo- 

medanism, is the most important Negro ceremony of the whole 
year, and occurred on Ash Wednesday, when Mr. Pope was a 
tator of the rites. They were performed on the sea-shore, and 
whole indigenous population of Algiers flocked out to see 

* The Corsair and his Conqueror : a Winter in Algiers. By Henry E. Pope, 

ed by Bentley. 





them in their gayest attire, every Negress carrying 2 couple of 
painted candles, and her huge house Senter. A good view of 
the performances was enjoyed from a rising ground, on the slope 
of which sat the Moorish women cross-legged, looking in the dis- 
tance like so many sacks of flour — in rows, whilst immedi- 
ately below it, sat a large circle of Negroes and Negresses, the 
latter clothed in white sacrificial vestments, the former half naked, 
with a fillet of upright feathers round their heads, The cere- 
monies began in this manner— 

‘* Two powerful Negresses plunged into the sea, and swimming out cast 
the water high in the air towards the assembly. Then half-a-dozen men 
within the circle beat drums with drumsticks of curved cane, and the same 
number gingled each a pair of double iron castagnets, while one played a 
bamboo reed- flute, a certain regularity of measure being, however, detected 
in the barbarous hubbub. Before them stood a brazier from which thick 
white clouds of incense were arising, and with their faces thitherward three 
or four Negroes executed a kind of religious dance, which consisted in Jeap- 
ing frantically up and down, their limbs and head swinging from side to 
side like pieces of limp flesh in time to the harsh music, Some of them fell 
after a time exhausted and rolled with frightful convulsions in the yieldi 
sand, upon which the whole assemblage rose, joined hands, and dan 
wildly around them, Then the orgiasts took short clubs in each hand, 
and the character of the dance changed as the clubs clashed against each 
other, and the performers jumped madly up and down en massé, 
was just the scene that Robinson Crusoe might have been supposed to wit- 
ness when he peeped from his hiding-place and beheld the cannibals after 
they had picked the bones of their unfortunate brethren, Apropos of the 
subject, how melancholy must have been the thoughts of poor young 
binson as he pinched his flesh and wondered whether he should ever live to 
be underdone! Their frantic movements were continued for upwards of an 
hour, and then a bull wreathed with flowers was led by the horns once or 
twice around, followed by three or four gaunt high priestesses and the mu- 
sicians, the procession being closed with the now Jaded dancers. One of 
the high priestesses was of enormous height, measuring not less than six 
feet two, and I need not observe that many men looked short by her side. 
Three cocks were first sacrificed and the omens examined. These being 
found to be propitious, a shrill note of joy issued from the women, in which 
the Mauresques joined, and echo seemed to prolong the sound far over the 
sleeping sea-lake in front. Thenthe bull was thrown down on the sand and 
its throat cut by the gigantic priestess, the attendant priestesses sprinkling 
it at the same time with milk from small blue vases. Whether purposely or 
not, the operation was but half performed, and the poor brute staggered 
once more on its legs with the blood streaming from it, and then fell and 
expired, The reeking entrails were examined, and another shrill joy-note 
rending the air announced that for the second time the omens had prov 
favourable. Then a priest waved thrice aloft the sacrificial knife, and with 
muttered prayers sprinkled the adherent drops of blood upon the faces 
of the sacrificers; and again the two Negresses broke from the centre 
and swam for a short distance into the sea, casting as before the water 
high above their heads towards the land. The ceremony was now con- 
cluded, the bull was cut up, and a fire was lighted upon the spot, over 
which it was roasted and eaten. And not the least picturesque part of 
the scene was a party of mounted Spakes [Spahis?] in their red cloaks cur- 
vetting about on the sand and forcing their horses to take leaps that would 
have dismounted any but an Arab, for the purpose I suppose of parading 
their horsemanship before the impassive ‘sacks’ within which it was so diffi- 
cult to believe that women, according to our ideas of the term, were con- 
cealed. According to the account of the Negroes, who seem to know little 
more concerning their ceremonies than the mere name, and perform their 
a almost like automata, the sacrifice was instituted for three reasons. 

‘irstly, to propitiate the powers of earth and air; secondly, in honour of 
the Ethiopian Sidi Belal; and thirdly, to inaugurate the first bean of the 
season, no matter how premature, that is discovered to be ripe. Sidi Bélal, 
according to the legend, was the slave and afterwards muezzin of Moham- 
med, and being liberated by him emigrated to this part of Barbary, where 
he became so eminent for his piety that 2 Mosque was erected over his re- 
mains, a few whitewashed walls being all that now point out the sacred spot. 
Little or no connexion seems to exist between the triple objects of the 
sacrifice, and their incongruity can only be reconciled by the merest con- 
jecture. Sidi Belal may have been the first to have introduced the peculiar 
yellow bean into Algeria which forms so staple an article of consumption 
among the native races, and by a simple union of ideas his soul might even 
have been supposed after death to have taken up its residence therein. Py- 
thagoras had a most respectable connexion among cereals, and his disciples 
were far too wise to burden their consciences with the notion of having de- 
voured their grandmothers merely for the pleasure of eating a dish of beans, 
The Mahammedans are firm adherents to the doctrine of transmigration, 
and every bird or beast that approaches a Mosque or Marabout is supposed to 
be animated with a spiritual essence of departed relations, and regarded 
The same superstition consecrates as a matter of course 





therefore as sacred. 


| the vegetable creation, and every tree or shrub in holy places is tenanted by 
| its appropriate spirit. ‘The powers of earth and air, in the idea of the inti- 


mate connexion of those elements with the ripening and developing of the 
fruit of the soil, are doubtless supplicated for their me influence upon 


ing of sea-water towards the sacrificers is evidently intended as a lustration, 
the purifying propensities of salt, whether crystallized or in solution, being 
too well known to need comment. No precepts with regard to these sacri- 
fices are mentioned in the Koran; and although the Negroes who perform 
them are strict Mussulmen yet no other portion of the indigenes ever take 
part in them.” 

Mr. Pope’s observations in Algeria, on the relations between 
the conquerors and the conquered, tend to the same conclusion as 
that arrived at by all previous travellers. The French have done 
nothing to reconcile the Natives to their rule, or to advance them 
a single step in the direction of Europe civilization. After thirty 
years of occupation, seventy thousand bayonets are as requisite as 
ever to maintain French possession, and a partial with rawal of 
troops would be the immediate signal for a Native rising. Mean- 
while, Algeria is commercially unprofitable to France, it is a deep 
drain on her resources, and is useful to her only as a place of 
exercise for her troops, and a sink into which she pours the re- 


fuse of her population. 


MISS NIGHTINGALE’S NOTES ON NURSING.* — ; 
Tue exercise of common sense and accurate observation being 
among the most uncommon things in the world, books like Miss 


* Notes on Nursing: What it is, and What it is not, — By Florence Night- 
tingale. New Edition, revised and eularged, Published by Harrison. 
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Nightingale’s are as inestimable as they are rare. Their purpose 
is not so much to impart new knowledge as to teach the right use 
of old and new, and this is just the point on which the culture of 
“‘ Knowledge comes, but wis- 
dom lingers.” Science is continually widening and deepening its 
insight into the laws of nature, and adding to its acquired stock of 
facts and principles that have an immediate bearing on the wel- 
fare of society and of its units; but the art of fully applying 
these gains to the daily concerns of life is scarcely dreamed of by 
one person in a thousand, even among the most cultivated classes, 
The increased appetite for information which the multitude dis- 

R is thought to be so healthy and hopeful a sign, 
nied with a corresponding power of digestion and 
smattering of newly discovered truths is rapidly 
diffused among them, and serves them as matter to talk about 
and to indulge the pride of superficial knowledge ; but meanwhile 
old truths are so loosely held and so little utilised, that they seem 
to be almost, if not quite, forgotten, and the new are very tardily 
and imperfectly incorporated into the practical life-lore of the peo- 


the present day is most deficient. 


pley, and whic 
hardly accom 
assimilation. 


and translated by them into acts and usages. 
Of some classes of 


practice which it induces. 


ment; but book-makers, sciolists, vampers-up of popular science, 
and all other literary squatters, must be warned off the ground, 


The work to be done is no work for them; it claims the best ser- 
The Notes on Nursing is an admirable 
It does not profess to 
be a compendium of the art, but “simply to give hints for 
thought to women who have personal churge of the health of 


vices of master hands. 
model of the class of books we desiderate. 


ks we have much more than enough, but 

t is our want of others which should tend to correct this waste 
of knowledge, and the want of sound observation and rational 
The field is of immeasurable extent 
and importance, with vast ranges wholly unoccupied, and it is 
one in which the highest powers of mind may find fitting employ- 





others ;” but what a wealth of sound sense and acute observation ! 


is developed under this modest programme! With what sove- 
reign power does the author pull down inveterate fallacies, and 
scatter them to the winds! 
honest duty! Though written expressly for women, the book is 
of no sex; and we are much mistaken if it be not prized by cul- 
tivated men for its masculine vigour of thought and style, as well 
as for the flood of light it sheds upon topics in which all human 
beings have a common interest. Notwithstanding its technical 
character, the work may fairly take rank as an English classic. 
But it is not so entirely technical as its title seems to imply. 
The word “nursing” has been limited to signify little more than 
the administration af medicines and the application of poultices, 
but in Miss Nightingale’s opinion, “it ought to signify much 
more than this, and to teslaiie within its requisites a sound 
knowledge of domestic and personal hygiene. ‘It ought to sig- 
nify the proper use of fresh air, light, warmth, cleanliness, quict, 
and the proper selection and administration of diet—all at the 
least expense of vital power to the patient.” It is her belief that 
the very elements of nursing are all but unknown, and that they 
are as little understood for the well as for the sick. ‘The same 
laws of health or of nursing, for they are in reality the same, ob- 
tain among the well as among the sick. The breaking of them 
produces only a less violent consequence among the former than 
among the latter,—and this sometimes, not always.” It is be- 
cause these laws are not understood that every seventh infant 
born in this civilized land of England. perishes before it is one 
ear old; that in London two in every five die before they are 
ve years old, and in the other great cities of England nearly one 
out of two. It is for the same reason that consumption is so fre- 
og amongst us as to be erroneously called the English disease, 


e fact being now certain that it is induced by the foul air of 


houses, i.e. by air fouled by human bodies, more than by all 
other causes put together. It is for the same reason that our au- 
thor has known cases of hospital pyeemia quite as severe in hand- 
some private houses as in any of the worst hospitals, and from the 
same cause, viz., foul air; and that people generally labour under 
so unintelligent a dread of contagion, that they frequently follow 
the very practice in regard to it which they ought to avoid. It is 
crediting the medical profession with a great deal too much to 
suppose that all its members are candid and enlightened students 
of the laws of health. Many of them are as prejudiced believers 
in traditional fallacies as persons the most ignorant of medicine 
can well be. 


How clear does she make the path of | 





For instance, the very first canon of nursing is to | 


keep the air the patient breathes as pure as the external air, | 
without chilling him, and this may easily be done when | 
he is in bed if there is a proper supply of windows, and a | 


Proper su ply of fuel in open fire-places; but hardly any nurse, 
and not all doctors, can be made to understand this. 

book on nursing, published not long ago, we are told that “ with 
proper care it is very seldom that the windows cannot be opened 
or a few minutes twice in the day to admit fresh air from with- 
out.” “TI should think not,” says Miss Nightingale ; “ nor twice 
in the hour either.” She has known a medical officer keep his 
ward windows hermetically sealed in order to warm his patients 


In a little | 


with the putrescent emanations from their own bodies; and in | 


another hospital the physicians and surgeons, when going their 
rounds, invariably close the windows, which the house surgeon, 


very properly, as invariably opens as soon as the doctors have | 


turned their backs. 


Since members of the faculty can err thus | 


grossly, it is plain that they cannot all be relied on as safe guides | 


on matters of house hygiene. 


Many of them would tell you that | : wa ‘ourt of St. James. 
it is a very dangerous practice to sleep with your bedroom window | and Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States at the Court o 


PP 
open an inch or two from the top; but what if it is proved to be 
true that fully one half of all the disease we suffer from jg ocea- 
sioned by people sleeping with their windows shut? Yoy 
generate a rich variety of disorders, local and general, acute 
chronic, from whitlows up to malignant epidemics, in rooms 
which the external air is excluded. No medical theories to the 
contrary can stand against Miss Nightingale’s direct evidence of 
the fact. 

** Ts it not living in a continual mistake to look upon diseases, ag we do 
now, as separate entities, which must exist, like cats and dogs? instead of 
looking upon them as conditions, like a dirty and a clean condition, and just 
as much under our own control; or rather as the reactions of a kindly ‘ng. 
ture, against the conditions in which we have placed ourselves. 

‘“*T was brought up, both by scientific men and ignorant women, distinetly 
to believe that small pox, for instance, was a thing of which there wag once 
a first specimen in the world, which went on propagating itself, in a pers 
petual chain of descent, just as much as that there was a first dog, (or a figst 
pair of dogs), and that small pox would not begin itself any more than a new 
dog would begin without there having been a parent dog. 

** Since then I have seen with my eyes and smelt with my nose small] pox 
growing up in first specimens, either in close rooms or in overcrowded 
eae it could not by any possibility have been ‘ caught,’ but must haye 

egun. 

“Nay, more, I have seen diseases begin, grow up, and pass into one an- 
other. Now, dogs do not pass into cats. 

*T have seen, for instance, with a little over-crowding, continued fever 
grow up; and with a little more, typhoid fever ; and with a little more, ty- 
phus, and all in the same ward or hut. 

‘* Would it not be far better, truer, and more practical if we looked upon 
disease in this light ? 

For diseases, as all expericuce shows, are adjectives, not noun substan. 
tives. 

‘There are not a few popular opinions, in regard to which it is useful at 
times to ask a question or two. For example, it is commonly thought that 
children must have what are commonly called ‘ children’s epidemics,’ ‘eu. 
rent contagions,’ &e.; in other words, that they are born to have me; 
hooping-cough, perhaps even scarlet fever, just as they are born to cut their 
teeth, if they live. 

“* Now, do tell us, why must a child have measles ? 

“Oh, because, you say, we cannot keep it from. infection—other children 
have measles—and it must take them—and it is safer that it should. 

“But why must other children have measles? And if they have, why 
must yours have them, too > 

“If you believed in and observed the laws for preserving the health of 
houses which inculeate cleanliness, ventilation, white-washing, and other 
means, and which, by the way, are Jaws, as implicitly as you believe in the 
popular opinion, for it is nothing more than an opinion, that your child 
must have children’s epidemics, don’t you think that, upon the whole, your 
child would be more likely to eseape altogether ?”” 

MR. EDWARD EVERETT AND EARL GREY,* 

Ir any man is authorized to speak on the common ground of 
English and American public opinion, it is Edward Everett, who 
is perfect master of the history, constitution, and statesmanshi 
of his own country, and he has resided with us, and is esteem 
as much on this side of the Atlantic as he is on the other. The 
pamphlet before us shows that he has still higher faculties, for 
the task that he has undertaken. He is able not only to enter 
into a controversy with Lord Grey on equal terms in regard to a 
knowledge of the subject, but on very superior terms in regard to 
the spirit in which he speaks. Lord Grey speaks for England 
and ayainst the United States; Edward Everett speaks for the 
United States and for England ; his just and discriminating mind 
truly regarding the two countries as having, in the essentials of 
their law and their constitution, a common history, common in- 
terests, and may we not add,a common future ? In the House of 
Lords, on the 19th of April, Earl Grey, son of the Reform Bill 
Earl Grey, brought forward a series of accusations against 
the American Republic, all summed up in the imputation that 
the Republic and its sons have degenerated from the stand 
of the revolutionary age. In an oration delivered to celebrate the 
ith of July, on the last anniversary, Mr. Everett steps forward to 
contravene the conclusion—that the whole generation of statesmen, 
who eighty-four years ago renounced the connexion with the Bri- 
tish Crown, and gave to the Commonwealth the character which it 
now bears, have passed away. The last survivor of those who 
signed the Declaration of Independence, Charles Carroll, of Car- 
rolltown, died twenty-cight years ago, and few, indeed, who wit- 
nessed the first declaration can now survive. In the interval, has 
the Republic degenerated from the standard set up by W ashing- 
ton, and Jefferson, and Adams, or have those standards been 
maintained ? Has the Commonwealth made the progress which 
is due to it from its own sons? Mr, Everett denies the degene- 
racy, asserts the progress, and he does so in the best form—in 
statement of facts. Ile shows that even the severance from the 
British Crown was carried out more in a better obedience to the 
law, than the English Crown and Government rendered, He 
quotes the avowal of Chatham, who “ rejoiced that America has 
resisted because he was conscious that the colonies were fighting 
not only the battle of American but of English liberty.” W ithin 
that short space of eighty-four years, a vast tract of land, more 
extensive than Europe, has been peopled ; places that were deserts, 
when explored by the officers of Jefferson, are now the sites @ 
great cities and of busy commerce. If here and there on the ox- 
treme borders of advancing settlements, there have been — 
tuous outbreaks, upon the whole, this immense conquest of the 
desert, this vast and rapid development of a community, more 
gigantic than anything that the world has witnessed, has eC 
effected with a peace and order equally unprecedented ; and, le 
us say that along with that advanze of settlement has been cart 

® Self-Gorernme in the fed States, ation delivered at Boston, Mass., 
on the ith of July, 1860, by = fos, le gh rett, ‘late Envoy Extraordinary 
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a = ~ - 
to the remotest corners of North America all the essentials of Eng- 
lish law and constitutional freedom, 

« When I reflect that the day we celebrate found us a feeble strip of thir- 
teen colonies along the coast, averaging at most a little more than 150,000 
inhabitants each ; and that this, its eighty-fourth return, sees us grown to 
thirty-three states, scattere’ through the interior and pushed tothe Pacific, 
averaging nearly a million of inhabitants,—each a well-compacted repre- 
sentative republic, securing to its citizens a larger amount of the substan- 
tial blessings of life than are enjoyed by equal numbers of people in the 
qldest and most prosperous States of Europe, I am lost in wonder; and, as a 

cient answer to all general charges of degeneracy, I am tempted to ex- 

im, look around yo 

« The founders of America and their descendants have accomplished more 
and better things. On the basis of a rapid geographical extension, and with 
the force of teeming numbers, they have, in the very infancy of their politi- 
eal existence, successfully aimed at higher a in a generous civiliza- 
tion. The mechanical arts have not only been cultivated, but they have 
been cultivated with unusual aptitude. Agriculture, monufactures, com- 
merce, navigation, whether by sails or steam, and the art of printing in all 
its forms and in all its applications, have been pursued with surprising skill, 
Great improvements have been made in all these branches of industry, and 
in the machinery pertaining to them, which have been eagerly adopted in 
Euro A more adequate provision has been made for popular education, 
the great basis, humanly speaking, of social improvement, than in almost 
any other country. I believe that in the cities of Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, more money, in proportion to the population, is raised by 
taxation for the support of common schools, than in any other cities in the 
world. There are more seminaries in the United States, where a decent 
academical education can be obtained,—more, I still mean in proportion to 
the population,—than in any other country except Germany. The fine 
arts have reached a high degree of excellence. The taste for music is 
rapidly spreading in town and country; and every year witnesses pro- 
ductions from the pencil and the chisel of American sculptors and pain- 
ters, which would adorn any gallery in the world. Our astronomers, 
mathematicians, naturalists, chemists, engineers, jurists, publicists, his- 


torians, pests, novelists, and lexicographers, have placed themselves on a 
level with their contemporaries abroad. ‘The best dictionaries of the Eng- 


lish language since that of Johnson, are those published in America. Our 
constitutions, whether of the United States, of the separate Statcs, exclude 





| half Europe. 


all public provision for the maintenance of religion, but in no part of Chris- | 


tendom is it more generously supported.”’ 

America runs a race with England in the navigation of the 
globe; she takes a Jead in the discoveries of practical science, and 
the improvements of practical mechanism. ‘To put it briefly, we 
might say that England and America combined are taking a posi- 


tion in the name of law, freedom, and intellectual progress, with | 


such power and influence that they must impel a corresponding 
ess in other parts of the globe where the English language is 
en. Mr. Everett makes one admission, which appears to us 


ah _ 66 = i “f Vingteaongger ir ss tia ; ale , 
to be unfounded It is true,” he says, “ that we have no Ame- | pocket in the cover. 


rican Shakspeare, Milton, Bacon, or Newton;” but, if we have 
rightly construed the history of the Anglo-Saxon family, Ameri- 
cans, who justly vindicated the principles of English law in ac- 


blot upon the American system, and a divergence from the prin- 

ciples of the founders of the republic, a divergence which all well- 

wishers of the United States, would wish to see corrected. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Odd Journeys In and Out of London. By John Hollingshead. Pub- 
lished by Groombridge and Sons.—Two-and-twenty very amusi 
papers, originally published in // the Year Round, are here collec 
into a volume, which may be put with advantage into the travelling 
bag, or kept within reach of hand, as a sure resource against ennui in 
half-hours of leisure. Mr. Hollingshead’s sketches are among the most 
pointed illustrations known to us of the case of Eyes versus No Eyes. 
He finds matter of fresh and lively interest, where to the blunted facul- 
ties of most observers all seems stale and tedious as a thrice-told tale ; 
but then he often takes quite novel methods of coming at his subjects, 
and everybody knows how much the effect of scenes and objects depends 
upon the point of view from which they are regarded. A journey to Bir- 
mingham appears to be a very commonplace affair in these railway days, 
and who but Mr. Hollingshead ever dreamed of making it by canal at 
the rate of two-and-a-half miles an hour, for the sole purpose of gather- 
ing impressions de voyage? He has done it, however, and with the 
happiest results, as his book testifies. Ie rides to Brighton on the rail- 
way engine, travels in the postal carriage of a mail train, goes down to 
the bottom of the sea in a diving-bell, and, as chance helps those who 
help themselves, it has been his good fortune to reckon the explosion of 
the Great Eastern among the number of his personal experiences. 
it not be supposed, however, that he is absolutely dependent on extraor- 
dinary modes of travelling for opportunities to exercise his peculiar 
talent. Ie can make a street cab or an omnibus serve his purpose ex- 
ceedingly well. It matters little to him how he journeys, or whether he 
journeys at all, for he can stand still on London Bridge, or in the Ro- 
tunda of the Bank of England, and gather, in an hour, matter better 
worth telling than some other writers will bring home from a tour over 
Like most shrewd observers, Mr. Hollingshead has a plea- 
sant flow of humour, and the keenness of his inspection is matched by 
the easy vivacity of his narrative. 

Stanford's New London Guide is a little book of some 250 pages, which 


| may be carried conveniently in the pocket, and appears to be designed 


cordanee with Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights, against | 
George the Third, no more cast off their allegiance to the genius | 
of Shakspeare, Bacon, or Newton, than they cast off the language | 


or the blood which makes them one family with ours. On the 
contrary, what they did was to extend the territory over which 


the genius of Shakspeare, Bacon, and Newton reigns, and those | 


names belong as much to the American library as the names of 
‘Everett, Wheaton, and Story belong to the English library. 

No part of Mr. Everett's vindication is more sound than that 
which points to the honest, and impartial administration of jus- 
tice, as the true test of social and political system, and he proves 
that there is not greater stability of the judicial office in America, 
than in our country, not greater fidelity to the purity and inde- 
pendence of law in England than in America, In seventy-one 

ears, there have been but four chief justices in the United 

ates; in thirty-three years, there have been nine appointments 
of'a Lord Chancellor, and seven several different individuals have 
filled the office of whom five are now living. The Chief Justice 
of England is usually a Member of the House of Lords. Lord 
Mansfield was engaged in an embittered political warfare with the 
Earl of Chatham. 

“The jurisprudence of this country strikes its roots deep into that of 
England.” Her courts, her magistrates, her whole judicial system, are re- 
garded by the profession in America with respect and affection. But if, be- 
ginning at a period coeval with the settlement of America, we run down 
the line of the chancellors and chief justices, from Lord Bacon and Sir Ed- 
ward Coke to the close of the last century, it will, in scaree any generation, 
be found free from the record of personal, official, and political infirmities, 

m which an unfriendly censor might have drawn inferences hostile to 
the Integrity of the tribunals of England, if not to the soundness of her 
public sentiment. But he would have erred. The character of govern- 
Ments and of institutions is not to be judged of from individual men or 
exceptional occurrences, but must be gathered from a large experience, from 
general results, from the testimony of ages. A thousand years, and a re- 
Volution in almost every countury, have becn necessary to build up the con- 
stitutional fabric of England to its present proportions and strength. Let 

er not play the uncharitable censor, if portions of our newly construct.d 
sate machinery are sometimes heard to grate and jar. 

With respect to the great two-edged sword, with which justice smites 
the unfaithfu publie servant, the present Lord Chancellor (late Chief Jus 
tice) of England, observes, of the acquittal of Lord Melville, in 1806, that 
‘it showed that impeachment can no longer be relied upon for the convic- 

on of state offences, and can only be considered as a test of party strength;’ 
While of the standard of professional literature, the same venerable magis- 

» Who unites the vigour of youth to the experience and authority of 


U re years, remarks, with a candour, it is true, not very flattering to | 

hited States, in the form of the expression, that down to the end of the | eg - a N : a 

' ‘ ead ae aoa | come thi iculty in a very satisfactory manner. rt of his work 
(a.p. 1820), ‘England was excelled by coutem- | COM this difficulty in a very satisfactory manner. No part 


teign of George the Third 
rary juridical authors, no tonly in France, Italy, and Germany, but evex 
re. I will only add, that, of the very great number of judges of our 
ederal and State Courts,—althiough frugal salaries, short terms of office, 
the elective tenure may sometimes have called incompetent men to the 
ch,—it is not within my recollection, that a single individual has been 
suspected even of pecuniary corruption.” 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that “clective tenure” is a 


| districts both in the North and the South, which a 


chiefly for the use of strangers visiting the metropolis. In the main, it 
is well adapted to that purpose, but it needs improvement in some points, 
The map of London is not comprehensive enough; it omits well-peopled 
strangers will 
have occasion to visit in search of the houses of their London friends, 
and instead of being bound up with the book, which makes it very in- 
convenient for reference in the open air, and very liable to be torn in the 
process, it ought to be detached, mounted on linen, and enclosed in a 
A list of omnibuses is given in the Guide, but it is 
defective both in matter and arrangement, and fails to give the sort of 
information which is indispensable for strangers who have to find their 
own way in various directions through London and its suburbs, If they 
want, for instance, to go to Newington, they will Yook in vain for that 
name cither in the list of omnibuses or in the index; and if they are in 
search of Kennington, the omnibus list bids them ‘“ see Clapham,” thus 
giving their choice of only two routes out of four, neither of which two 
is the most eligible for passengers whose points of departure lie half a 
mile eastward of Regent Cireus or westward of Gracechurch Street, 

The Femail Glory ; or the Life of the Blessed Virgin, §c., is a very 
handsome reprint, with illustrations by Overbeck, of a book by Anthony 
Stafford which was first published in 1635, It was “esteemed egre- 
giously scandalous among the Puritans,” and commanded the approval 


| of Laud and Juxon; that is to say, according to the modern editor, 


| predecessor. 


“of a martyr who is only not a saint, and of a confessor who acted in the 
spirit of a martyr.” The new edition is “ printed and published for a 
layman of the Scotch Church, and sold by Edward Lumley.” 

Playhours and Half Holidays ; or Further Experiences of Two School- 
boys. By the Reverend J.C. Atkinson. Published by Routledge and 
Co. ‘This is a sequel to the same author’s successful book, ‘ Walks and 
Talks of Two Schoolboys,” and is even more amusing than its popular 
Perhaps, however, it would not have been worse in 
any respect if the author had sprinkled its pages less copiously with 
slang. Boys will talk slang of their own accord, but'that is not exactly 
a reason why it should abound in books written expressly for their use. 
A sprinkling of this kind of diction may be allowed for the sake of dra- 
matic propriety, but it strikes us that Mr. Atkinson rather exceeds the 
necessary allowance. 

Précis de la Littérature Francais. By Leon Contanseau. Published 
by Longman and Co.—ZJntroduction to the History of English Literature, 
By Robert Demaus, M.A. Published by A. and C. Black. The first of 
these works had been compiled expressly for the use of schools and 
students preparing for the Covernment competitive examinations, and is 
both in plan and execution very happily adapted to its professed purpose. 
The body of the work consists of a critical and biographical narrative, 
remarkably compact, yet by no means dry, and its utility is greatly en- 
hanced by certain typographical arrangements which facilitate reference 
and ajd the student’s memory, by giving prominence to all the more im- 
portant words, such as author's names, dates, titles of works, &e. A 
much smaller book on a much wider subject is that by Mr. Demaus, who 
also deserves no little commendation for the judgment and industry with 
which he has accomplished a useful and difficult task—that of providin 
a brief but sufficiently comprehensive outline of the History of Engli 
Literature, which shali prepare the reader for entering profitably on the 
study of more elaborate works. The greatest difficulty in the composi- 
tion ef a book of this kind is that of preserving due symmetry between 
its parts, neither compressing any too much, nor suffering others to en- 
gross more space than fairly belongs to them. Mr. Demaus has over- 


appears to us to be out of scale. 
Books. 
On the Climate of Worthing : its Remedial Influence in Disease, especially of 
the Lungs. By Walter Guvodyear Barker, M.B. 
The Prairie and Overland Traveller ; a Companion for Emigrants, Traders, 
Travellers, Hunters, and Soldiers traversing Great Plains avd Prairies, By 
Captain R, B. Marey. 


Hesperus ; and other Poems and Lyrics. Py Charles Sangster, 
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Pictorial Sunday Readings. 


By the Rev. William Owen. 
A 





The Novelties of R 
Bishop of Roman Catholics in Liverpool. In three parts. 
Chronology ; III. Creeds. By Charles Hastings Collette. 

The Shadow in the House. A Novel. By John Saunders. 

A Treatise on Naval Gunnery. By General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., 
G.C.B., &c. Fifth edition, revised. With Illustrations. 

Faithful for Ever. By Coventry Patmore. 


LITERARY NEWS. 

Mr. Murray has in the press volume one of “ Life and Works of Alex- 
ander Pope,” by the Reverend Whitwell Elwin, late editor of the Quar- 
terly Review. 

The third and concluding volume of Mr. M’Knight’s ‘ Life of Edmund 
Burke,” is announced as forthcoming by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

A biography of the late Robert Stephenson, drawn from authentic 
documents, by Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson, is preparing for publication’ by 
Messrs. Longman and Co. 

Mr. Sutherland Edwards is engaged on an anecdotal ‘“ History of the 
Opera and Ballet,” to be published in two volumes by Messrs. Allen 
and Co. 

The Reverend James White, the well-known author of historical works, 
has in the press a “ History of England,” to be completed in one yolume, 
uniform with the same writer's ‘‘ History of France.” 

A richly illustrated work, ‘ Expositions of the Cartoons of Raphael, 
illustrated by photographs from the originals,” by R. H. Smith, jun., is 
preparing for publication by Messrs. Nisbet and Co. 

Messrs. Day and Son announce as forthcoming, ‘“‘ Views of the City of 
Lucknow,” by Licutenant-Colonel Dodgson, A.A.G,; and ‘ Specimens 
of Medieval Architecture,” by W. E. Nesfield, Esq. 

The Reverend Dr. Rogers, of Stirling, has nearly ready “ Familiar 
Illustrations of Scottish Character,” a work on which he is said to have 
been engaged for upwards of ten years. 

Messrs. A. Strahan and Co., Edinburgh, have in the press, ‘‘ The 
Gold Thread,” by Norman Macleod, D.D.; and ‘Praying and Work- 
ing ; * Christian Life in Germany in the Nineteenth Century,” by 


1. Doctrine; II. 





A “ History of the Public-School Society of New York,” by Wm. 0. | 


Bourne, forming a complete chronicle of the progress of education in 
that State, from 1797 to 1852, is about to be published at New York. 

A new weckly paper, in Italian, entitled, LZ’ Italo Americano, has been 
started at New York. 

Messrs. Michel Lévy, fréres, Paris, have published “ Traité des Doc- 
trines Religieuses des Juifs pendant les Deux Siécles antérieurs 4 l’ére 
Chrétienne,” by M. Michel Nicholas. 

An interesting contribution to the history of superstition, entitled, 
“La Magie et |’Astrologie dans I’ Antiquité ct au Moyen-ige,” by M. 
Alfred Maury, of the Institute, has been brought out by M. Didier. 

M. Henri Plon, Paris, has just published “ Simples Récits de Notre 
Temps,” by M. Crétineau-Joly, Author of “ L’Eglise Romaine en face 
de la Révolution.” 

M. Maurice Champion has brought out, through Messrs. Dalmont and 
Dunot, Paris, ‘ Les Inondations en France, depuis le Sixitme Siécle 
jusqu’a nos jours.” 

The seventh volume of M. Canti’s “ Histoire des Italiens,” contain- 
ing the reign of Alexander VI., and the expedition of Charles VIIL, 
— to the sack of Rome, has been published by Messrs. Firmin, Didot, 
and Co. 

A new translation, in French, of the New Testament, from a MS. of 
the Fourth Century, in the library of the Vatican, by M. Albert Rillict 
4 Candolle, has been brought out by Messrs. Cherbuliez and Co., 

eneya. 


Che Cheatres. 

Two performers of European origin, both celebrated in the United 
States of America, have made their appearance this week. One is Miss 
Josephine Gougenheim, famed as an actress of high comedy, who plays 
at the Lyceum, in Mr. Dion Bourcicault’s comedy, The Irish Actress 
The piece was not very successful when originally produced several 
years ago, and its time is that of a day now gone by; but it answers the 


dd d to the Right Reverend Dr. Goss, the 


MM. Labiche and Deslandes, being known as urveyers of mike 
the Palais Royal, have at last found fun in attempted ma “ae 
man, who jumps into a canal and rescues from death a self-slaughteri 
old lady, whom he takes to his lodgings, discovers that she is the mothe 
of his intended bride. ‘This malicious matron, that she may leay 
sting behind her, has written to her husband, stating that she has el me 
with a lover, and her unlucky preserver has to endure the weight of j 
lousy roused in the bosom of his future father-in-law, who wil] not be 
satisfied with the tale of the plunge and the rescue. At last the lad 
and gentleman prove its truth by showing that both their watches g 
ped, one at four o'clock in the morning, the other two minutes later 
jealous husband, who is a watchmaker, is satisfied that this must be 
the result of the two successive dips. The piece is called Za Famille de 
LT’ Horloger. 


Ri usirc. 

Her Majesty's Theatre opened on Wednesday evening with the Thora. 
tore, which, hackneyed asit is, drew a full house, and was received with 
the applause which never fails to be bestowed on this most favourite of 
modern Italian operas. It was carefully and well got up ; and the cha. 
racters of the hero and heroine were most beautifully performed by Gin. 
glini and Titiens. Signor Briani, a new baritone, appeared in the chg. 
racter of the Count di Luna; and, though his voice lacked the mellow 
sweetness which contributed to the remarkable success of Graziani in 
this part, yet he deservedly gained a favourable reception. Madame Le. 
maire, who sustained the part of the gipsy Azucena, has a fine contralto 
voice, and is altogether an accomplished singer ; but this arduous charac. 
ter demands greater histrionic powers than she possesses, 

Macfarren’s Robin Jlood was performed for the first time on Thursday 
with brilliant success. As the production of this opera, which is truly a 
chef d’cuvre, will be hereafter regarded as a memorable event, it is en. 
titled to a more ample notice than can be bestowed upon a performance 
which has taken place at so late a period of the week. Next week we 
shall endeavour to give such a notice; contenting ourselves for the pre- 
sent with saying, that the opera was splendidly performed, the principal 
| characters being sustained by Sims Reeves, Madame Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, Madame Lemaire, Mr. Santley, Mr. Parkinson, and Mr. Honey ; that 
the theatre was full to overflowing ; and that the audience were enthusj- 
astic in their demonstrations of applause. 


Fine Arts. 


In adopting photography as one of their means of education, the 
Department of Science and Art have entered upon a new and most pro- 
ductive source of instruction. Not that the photographs differ from 
those that can be procured elsewhere, except in the important quality of 
cheapness, and this is only, in our opinion, a fair advantage offered to 
the public in return for the large expenditure upon the department. It 
is at the same time a line very properly taken up in furtherance of the 
great objects which have been deliberately placed under the especial care 
and direction of the Science and Art Department by the Council on 
Education. That the sale of these perfect copies of works of art at a 
price which literally brings the finest examples into familiar acquaint- 
ance and common use, should be complained of by “the trade,” is only 
what was to be expected; it has called forth the old cry against Govern- 
ment trading as repressive of private enterprise and the employment of 
talents and capital. But the public benefit conferred is so universal, the 
motive is so good, and the private interests concerned are really so in- 
significant, that there is no room for hesitation as to this being as legiti- 
mate an employment of the public service as that of Government school 
masters and art-teachers. 

In a former notice of the admirable collection in the South Kensington 
Museum, we mentioned especially the photographs of the Raphael Cartoons 
at Hampton Court as a remarkable instance of the value of photography 
| as a cheap means of instruction in art. The only copies of these immor- 
tal works of Raphael available till now were the set of beautiful engray- 
ings got up by Mr. Holloway, which cost originally about 40 guineas, 
and as many thousands in engraving. These prints the present proprie- 
tors will be very happy to furnish complete for one guinea; while the 





| Department supplies five different sizes, varying from 48 by 30 inches 


purpose of exhibiting Miss Gougenheim in a showy part that affords | 


free scope to her vivacity, and is, moreover, seasoned with an Hibernian 
brogue, which she manages with facility. Miss Gougenheim, let us add, 
is a beauty of the striking and commanding order, and, in this respect, 
as in others, is suited to the character. 

The other importation is Mr. John Brougham, who, during Madame 
Vestris’s management of the Olympic, was a serviceable actor of Irish 
parts. However, so long a time has clapsed since his departure for 
America, that he will be an entirely new phenomenon to our younger 
playgoers. His débit at the Haymarket, in a piece of his own compo- 
sition, called Romance and Reality, has proved very successful, though 
the work, notwithstanding its five acts, is a wild farce, in which old 
English situations are stuck together with American laxity. We shall 
not attempt to analyze such a mere display of practical fun, but content 
ourselves with the remark that it is distinguished by animal spirit, and 
that it effectively employs the Haymarket company. Mr. Brougham 
himself represents a gentleman of calm assurance, such as Mr. Charles 
Mathews loves to play, and, strange to say, the least satisfactory part of 
his "gga is his temporary assumption of a low Hibernian cha- 
racter. 

Mr. F. Robson has returned to the Olympic, where he appeared last 
Monday in the Porter’s Knot. 

Drury Lane will reopen on Monday next, and Mr. E. T. Smith’s pro- 
gramme shows that he intends to surpass all he has hitherto attempted in 
the dramatic way. 





PaRIsIAN THEATRICALS, 
At the Odéon, a very old moral is worked out by a new comedy, writ- 
ten by M. Galoppe d’Ouquaire, and entitled Les Vertueux de Province. 
Of two young ladies one = mn reared amid the gaieties of Paris, the 





other in a state of provincial seclusion; but the course of events tends to 
prove that rural innocence may be far more artful than town sophistica- 
tion. We need not remind our readers of Wycherly’s Country Wife. 





to 8 by 5 inches, at a charge of from 4s. for the smallest set of seven, to 
not quite 5/. fur the largest; the photograph conveying the character 
and style of the original with far greater truth than the engraving. The 
tariff established fer * positive’ impressions of all cepies from works of 
art in foreign museums, and in other collections difficult of access to the 
public, is arranged according to size—60 square inches for 74, and 25 
for every 20 square inches up to 500. The objects in the South Ken- 
sington Museum are reproduced and “ negatives” supplied, so that an 
infinity of examples can be thus distributed at this small cost. The 
principle has been extended also to the objects in the British Museum, of 
which formerly the photographs were charged at 3s. 6d. each at the 
Museum. An arrangement has now been entered into by which the 
public will be able to obtain copies of the objects in the British Museum 
upon the same cheap terms; the ‘ negatives,” which are the property 
of the Trustees, having been transferred to Kensington. Photographs f 
the sculptures found at Budrum, the supposed remains of the tomb o 
Mausolus, and the Cologne charter with the scals, have already been 
prepared, : a? 
The rationale of this cheap production is, that a class of instruction 18 
photography having been formed of men belonging to the Royal Engi- 
neers, a regular printing staff has been selected from the corps. ~ 
photographs are subjected to examination, and none passed for issue 
the public except such as are satisfactory specimens and good average 
proofs of the subjects they represent. In August last year, the copies © 
the cartoons, of the Raphael drawings in the Louvre, and many other ~ 
drawings were shown, and the result was that a demand came from 
parts of the country, so large, that it was impossible to mect 7 — 
total required by the public and the schools connected with the = 
ment was 15,770 copies up to March 1860, And it has been fo os 
necessary to open a register from which the “ printing” is now stay 
according to priority of application. A separate exhibition-room = 
supcrintendent have been established in consequence of the great suc 
which has attended the production of these cheap photographs. atest 
The National Portrait Gallery is now freely open to the public wi r 
any ticket. The pictures have been rearranged during the recess, an 
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Eee Ci . . . 
it of Cecil Earl of Salisbury, the “little beagle” of James the First, 
oe fall length of the ‘ British Solomon” in the robes of the garter, 


are new additions. “ oa : . 

A proposal is made to establish a new dictrict school of art, into which 
the t “Finsbury School” will be merged, under the direction of 
the Boverament Council on Education. A museum, with a gallery of 
sculpture and pictures is a-necessary part of the = to carry out which, 
some 5000/7. is to be raised by subscription. This project only shows 
the evil of havin placed the South Kensington Museum so far out of the 
reach of these = are disposed to avail themselves of the school of art- 


A statue of Wren at the vacant corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, has 
been as a suitable gift to inaugurate the accession of Lord Mayor 
Cubitt. The statue of Sir John Franklin at Spilsby, for which it was 

Government would grant the bronze, is not being proceeded 
sth i uence of the refusal to give the metal. 
Sposa coer in the Royal Academy by the death of Mr. E. A. 
Chalon, R. A., the well-known portrait painter in water-colours, an- 


nounced last week. Rs a 4 


BIRTHS, 
On the 31st of August, at Mazagon Castle, Bombay, Lady Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 


_—. 26th of September, at Aldershot, the Wife of Captain Curtis, the Cara- 
bineers, of a daughter. : . oe : 

On the 30th, at Denne Hill, Kent, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Montressor, 
Grenadier Guards, of a daughter. - 

On the 3d of October, at Apethorpe Hall, Northamptonshire, the Countess of 
Westmoreland, of a daughter, : es : 

On the 6th, at 17, New Street, Spring Gardens, the Wife of Richard Partridge, 
Esq., of a daughter. ’ . é 

On the 6th, at 22, Belgrave Square, the Lady Katharine Hamilton Russell, of a 


daughter. 
On oe 6th, at Shelton, county Wicklow, the Lady Catherine Petre, of a daughter. 

On the 7th, at Mortimer House, Halkin Street, the Lady Louisa Douglas Pen- 
nant, of a daughter, stil!born. 

On the 8th, at Trafford Park, Lady Annette de Trafford, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 2d of October, at St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, Henry Cipriani Potter, eldest 
son of Cipriani Potter, Esq., to Fanny, third surviving daughter of G. W. K, Pot- 
ter, Esq., Secondary, of London. 

On the 4th, at Wimbledon, the Lady Mary Fitzmaurice, to Colonel the Hon, Percy 


erbert. 
¥- the 4th, at Oulton, near Leeds, Thomas Blackburn Baines, Esq., B.A., of 
Leeds, eldest son of Edward Baines, Esq., M.P., to Sarah, eldest daughter of John 
Buckingham Pope, Esq., of Oulton. 

On the 4th, at Dawlish, Devon, John Crawshay Bailey, Esq., Commander R.N., of 
Midford House, Somersetshire, son of the late Sir Joseph Bailey, Bart., of Glanusk 
Park, Brecon, to Maria Fowler Cooch, youngest daughter of Charles Cooch, Esq. 

On the 4th, at the Cathedral, Hereford, Peter Redfern, Esq., M.D., Lond., 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Queen's College, Belfast, to Agnes 
M t Youngson, only surviving daughter of the late Andrew Youngson, Esq., 
of Viewfield, Aberdeenshire. 

On the 6th, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, Harry Robert Newton, Esq., 
only surviving son of Sir William J. Newton, of Argyll Street, to Edith Nicola, 
youngest daughter of Dr. Billing, of Grosvenor Gate, Hyde Park, 

On the 6th, at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, John Walker, Esq., of Hawkhills, 
in the county of York, and late Seventh Dragoon Guards, to Emily Laura, younger 
daughter of Thomas Vardon, Esq., of the Palace, Westminster. 

On the 9th, at Wichnor, Staffordshire, the Honourable and Reverend George Bar- 
rington Legge, second son of the late Earl of Dartmouth, to Sophia Frances Mar- 
garet, only daughter of the late John Levett, Esq., of Wichnor Park. 

On the 10th, at the Cathedral, Wrexham, William Carew Hazlitt, of the 
Inner Tempie, to Henrietta, daughter of John Foulkes, Esq., of Ashfield Hall, near 
Wrexham. 

At St, John’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, the Honourable Mark George Kerr 
Rolle, second son of Lord Clinton, te Lady Gertrude Jane Douglas, fifth daughter of 
the late George Sholto, Earl of Morton. 

DEATHS. 

On the 26th of September, aged fifty-five, James Stewart, Esq., late Secretary to 
the Copyhold Commission, and formerly M.P. for Honiton, 

On the 30th, at Peckham, Surrey, Emily Helen, aged twelve years, the only 
surviving daughter of James Alexander Silk Buckingham, Esq., of Jamaica, and 
granddaughter of the late James Silk Buckingham, Esq. 

On the 3d of October, at his residence, El Retiro, Campden Hill, Kensington, Al- 
fred Edward Chalon, R.A., Portrait Painter to her Majesty, Honorary Member of 
Sy of Arts of Geneva, and Member of the Society of Arts in London, aged 
eighty. 

On the 34, at 1, Duke Street, Bath, Admiral Gordon, agéd seventy-nine, 

On the 4th, in Cleveland Row, Joseph Sandars, Esq., aged seventy-five. 

On the Sth, at Ostend, Matthew Uzielli, Esq., of Hanover Lodge, Regent's Park, 
after a short illness, aged fifty-five. 

On the 5th, at her residence, Grosvenor Gate, Park Lane, Catherine, the beloved 
Wife of Sir John William Fisher, and eldest daughter of the late William Haymes, 
Esq., of Kibworth Harcourt, Leicestershire. 

On the 6th, at Hazeldine House, Redmarley, Major-General Sir Henry Gee 
Roberts, K.C.B., of H.M.’s Bombay Army, aged sixty. 

On the 6th, at The Heath, Weybridge, aged sixty-eight, Sarah, Widow of David 
Jardine, Esq., of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, and of 23, Cumberland Ter- 
mace, Regent’s Park. 

On the 7th, at Garendon Park, Leicestershire, Mary, fourth daughter of Ambrose 
Lisle Phillipps, Esq., aged seventeen years. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


























Saturd .| Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes., Thurs. | Friday 
3 per Cent Consols....ssceceees 93; 9 9. 93 93 
Ditto for Account .. 93 2 -— 
3 per Cents Reduced shut —_— oy 91 
New 3 per Cents .... shut —_ 91) 91 
Annuities 1880 .. —_ —_— —_ _ 
Annuities 1885 .. shut _ 16} —— 
Pank Stock, 9 per Cent .. shut -— 229 230 
India Stock, 10} perCent .... — 221 2193 219 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem... -_ 2 pm. 3 3 
Exchequer Bonds, 500/. ......... e -— 2 pm. —_ —_— 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ....... _— _ 4 — —_ 




















FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 














































































Austrian ...... oes —_— —_— 
Belgian . —— 22 
itto.. _— 94 
Brazilia 97} 43) 
Buenos Ay —_— 104 
Chilian 102 85: 
Danish — 49 
Ditto 3 — 404 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — _ 23 
DIO . cccccccccccseccece i— 99} Turkish....... 70 
French woscceccceseveee st — _ Venezuela .......... eed 23 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattways— Banxs— 
Bristoland Exeter. .......+++++ 97 Australasian ...... eeeccecveveee —_ 
Caledonian.......0.sss00° oa 92 British North American... e 58} 
Chesterand Holyhead . ‘ —_ GOOF noccocccccenceossccese 69 
Eastern Counties......... 534 Colonial .......... enecse e 373 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.... ‘ _ Commercial of London ......... —_ 
Glasgow and South-Western... —_— Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 15 
Great Northern... 143 London ......+.++ . 50, 
Great South. and W lll London and County .........+++ 
Great Western..........+ 74 London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 33; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire lisg London Joint Stock...... ccccee a 
Lancaster and Carlisle os 206 London and Westminster . ° 61h 
London, Brighton,& South Coas 1134 National Bank ............ 624 
London and Blackwall ......... 664 National Provincial 98 
London and North-Western.... 101 New South Wales.... — 
London and South Western.... 96 Oriental ........+ ° 44 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln 48 Ottoman .......+.+. evvcesecs 16, 
Midland ......cccccsccccceseees 132 Provincial of Ireland........ 85 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)| —~ South Australia..... 295 
North British okie on 62} Union of Australia ee —_ 
North-Eastern rwick....... 1055 Union of London... ° 25 
North-Eastern— York 904 WEEP. covccccccccccceccccvoces —_— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton —- Docxs— 
Scottish Central .......+.+++ |— East and West India...........| 1214 
Scottish Midland........ -— Londo’ coves . . 64 
South Eastern and Dover. 83g 8t. Katherine ee a 
Eastern of France..... Victoria ....... ° 1003 
East Indian .......... ° 994 MiscELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... — Australian Agricultural 27 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 274 British American Land, —— 
Great Indian Peninsular . 96) = 
Gre. t Western of Canada 13 292 
Paris and LYODS .....+++s+++. — Electric Telegraph ., — 
Mines— General Steam...... ° — 
Australian, ...cccsceeeeeeeeeees -_ London Discount .. ° 3 
Brazilian Imperial..... eee yy National Discount..........+++. 3 
Ditto St. John del Rey. 28 Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 73 
Cobre Copper......+++ ose 433 Royal Mail Steam..........s+5 53h 
Rhymney Lrom .......eeereece oo —_— 


South Australian ,......... } 335 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 10th day of Oct. 1860. 
188UB DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued ...csseeeeveves ee £29, 162,255 Government Debt ......+.... £11,015,100 

Other Securities. . ++ 3,459, 
Gold Coin and B ++ 14,687,255 
Bilver Bullion, ...csseeccceeee - 





29,162,255 


£29,162,255 





DEPARTMEYT. 
| Government Securities(inclu - 


Proprietors 'Capital.... 
Rest ° ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £9,663 460 











Public Deposits" . Other Securities...... ceveseee 19,582,595 
Other Deposits coe Notes . ee 7,808,950 
Seven Daysand other Bills , Gold and Silver Coin .,....... 738 358 

£37 793,363 £37 793,363 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt,and Div. Acct. 





BULLION. Per oz. } METALS. Per ton 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 | Popper, Brit. Cakes £103 19 0 .. £9 @ @ 
Mexican Dollars ......+++++0++ » O00 0 | Lead, British Pig ... 2410 0.. 25 0 © 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 1§ | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 17 5 0 .. 1710 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 12. 
s s 





s. LB a 5 ’ | | s. e 

Wheat,R. 0. 53to 62 Fine ...... 50 to 58 Pine...... 69 to 73 | Indian Corn. 87 to 38 
Fine ...... 62—65 Foreign,R. 54— 64 Peas, Hog... 36—40 | Oats, Feed... O— 0 
Red, New. 40—48 White F. 69—72) Maple .... 38—40 | Fine.... 0— 0 
Fine ...... 49—53 Rye ........ 38 — 42! 3—40) Poland... 0— 0 
White Old 60—63 Barley...... 30—34 o— 0 Fine.... O0— 0 
Fine ...... 641—67 Malting .. 38—42 Beans, Ticks 36— 44 | Potato.... 26—30 
New ...... 42—50 Malt, Ord... 56—68 Harrow... 46—52 Fine ..., 30—32 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 





Bankrupts.—Tnomas Groner Wicks, Bedford Row , Walworth, linen-draper— 
“HN Skinner, Northampton, boot-manufacturer—Brxgamin Witiis Harker, 
Pentonville Road, linen-craper—THomas Grirrtx, Hampton Terrace, Hampstead 

» bookseller—Winiaam Henry Vickens, Su‘olk Pk ower Road, Islington, 
her—James Tuomas, Abingdon, Berkshire, builder—Cnances Prrrenarp, East 
Place, Lambeth, plumber-—Witt1am Pike, Wheatsheaf, High Street, Wapping, | 
Vietualler—BeNJ AMIN Reynoips, Hoxton Old Town, cheesemonger—Joun Tuarrr, 
Cross Street, Walworth, tallow-chandler—Tnomas Jonxsoyn, Bilston, Staffordshire, 
Wou-merchant—Wittiam Sykes, Kinver, Staffordshire, draper—Joseru Tonove, 
Rugby, Warwickshire, boot-maker—TnomAs ALPrep Race, High Street, Birming- 
» bookseller—Joserpn Tuomas Browy, Coventry, watch-manufacturer—JAMES 
Toxks, Ablewell Street, Walsall, Staffordshire, currier—Jouxn Wavon Dawsoy, 
Neweastle-under-1.y me, Staffordshire, cotton-spinner—WittiamM Turvy, Drake 
Sweet, Plymouth, draper—Samvet Raxpie, Buchwell Street, P ymouth, actioneer 
p HoMas Lintey, Beverley, grocer—James Saunpers, Claughton, Birkenhead, 
Cheshire, general-agent—ALexanper Barn, Grove Street, Ardwick, Manchester, 
raper—Wituiam Wotsrennotug, Brook Street, Old Garratt, Manchester, iron- | 
r. 











Scotch Sequestrations.—Browy and Macponaup, Edinburgh, coach-builders— 
“tenets, Edinburgh—Fenron and Co., Leith, merchants—Brnxert, Dundrennan, 
Pulwright—Sxxris, vaisley, oil-extractor —Wiison, Windygates, fiax-spinner— 
ROWN, Ayr, ironmonger, 
Ba FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, OCTORER 12. 
Bortkrupts.—Joux Keren, Leadenhall Street, merchant—Cuartes WILLIAM 
xe, Dudley, Worcestershire, corn-factor—Ropert Srrvens, Ipswich, inn- 
che —Jabez Fow er, Tredegar, Monmouthshire, draper—Danw PLavi EN, Dor- 
ster, draper—Brxgamin Goopsoyx, junior, Little Cogzleshall, Essex, farmer— 
SILVESTER, New Dorset Street, Clapham Road, photographic artist—Joun 
pret, Great Yarmouth, printer—Joun Stppons and Winiiam Crank, Great 
Lyme genet ordshire , iron-founders—James Wuarrraker Evans, New castle-under- 
sme, Staffordshire, cotton-spinner—Maritpa Arcurr, Filey, Yorkshire, grocer— 
a Raga, Birmingham, stationer—SoLomon Lyxpo, Westbourne Grove, Bays- 
» Wine-merchant, 

















For the Week ending Oct. 6. | Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 





Wheat..... 58s. 34, | Rye ....... 39. 14.) Wheat.... 60s. Od, | Rye ....... 399. 11d, 

Barley ..... 39 8 ++» 48 11 | Barley.... 37° 3 Beans......49 2 

Oats ..0006, 25 1 Peas ....+0. 39 «(10 Oats ...++. 26 5 | Peas......+ 40) 62 

FLOUR. | PROVISIONS. 

Town -made ........++. per sack 57s. to 60s.| Butter—RBest Fresh, 14s. 0d. doz. 

Beconds .....-eceeee Oeeeerseses 48 — 52 | . Carlow, Ol. 0s. to Ol. Os. per ewt. 

Essex and Suffolk,on boardship46 — 42% | Bacon, Irish ........+++ per cwt. 708. — Tle, 

Norfolk and Stockton ......... 44 —46 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......... 76 — 82 
American ... Derby, pale seen 70 — 76 






+-per barrel 30 — 34 
. 3 — Hams, York ....... - 
. the 4lb. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 6s. 6d. to 9s. Od. 


Canadian 











BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LeaDENRALL.* CaTiLe Manet.” | Heap or CartLe at Tas 
a. .a s. a . a. . ad. 

















*. ‘ ‘ a. a. | CATTLe- MARKET. 
Beef. 3 Oto 6tod 0 ws. 4 tod ltoS 0 Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 3 8—4 O0—4 4 wee 4 B— 5 2—FG 6) Beasts.. 4,540 ..... 1,565 
Veal... 3 4-4 0—4 6 —5 O0—5 4)! Sheep..23,500 .. d 
Pork... 4 4—-5 4—5 —5 O—5 4) Calves., 77 seve 
Lamb 00-0 0-0 —0 0—0 0} Pigs... 360 ..... 180 
To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... Down Tegs ...-++++ perib. 20d. to 21d, 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 1 Half-bred Wethers .......-.+. 184 — 19 
Sussex ditto.......+0++ | Leicester Fleeces .... 18 — 20 
Farnham ditto. Combing Skins.. “w— 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMivMFIRL>D. Wuirecuaret. ComBentann, 





Hay, Good cecccecee 759 CO BAP cecececeeee B08, CO LESH ceveeeeeees 1128, to 1208, 
. 0 





Inferior 50 — 60 ... —- 0 65 — 105 
New. o=— 0 40 —105 . + O-— @ 
Clover .....+. 99 — 120 9 —i112. 116 — 130 
Wheat Straw ....... 30 — 38 36 6S - &B— 6 
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ATLANTIC AND GREAT VESTER RATLWAY, 


CONNECTIN 


Hew Pork amd St. Louis, 


BY THE JUNCTION OF THE 
NEW YORK AND ERIE, AND THE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI 
RAILWAYS. 
A CONTINUOUS SIX FEET GAUGE, 


ONE THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED MILES, WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARRIAGES. 





ISSUE OF ONE MILLION DOLLARS FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 
Bearing Seven per Cent. Interest. 
Payable Half-yearly, on 1st January and 1st July, at the Bank or Lonpon, Threadneedle Street, London, and at the Banking 
House of Messrs, Duncan, SHERMAN and Co., New York. 
The four coupons first maturing will bear the guarantee of the BANK OF LONDON, duly endorsed, thus guarding the investment 
against any possibility of default during the construction of the Lines in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 





Directors. 
WitrtaAm Reyrnotps, Esq. Meadville, Pa., President. Epw. J. Lowzer, Esq. New York. 
Hon. Gaytorp Cuvrcn, Meadville, Pa. Aveustus F, ALLEN, Esq. _,, 
NatHaniEt Marsu, Esq. New York, Director and Re- Ronert THALLoN, ms * 
ceiver New York and Erie Railway. W. 8. Srreator, Esq. Dayton, Ohio, 
Wititam Evans, Esq., London, Director New York A. J. Prupon, Esq. Jamestown, New York. 
and Erie Railway. D.C. Doann, Esq. - - 
Marvin Kent, Esq. Ravenna, Ohio. Hon, Joun Dick, M.C, Meadville, Pa. 
Trustee in New York.—Samvext Mansu, Esq. 
Bankers. 
Tue Bank or Enetanp, London, | Messrs. I, Bannep and Co, Liverpool. 
Tur Banx or Lonpon, London. | M. L. De Cuapra, Paris, 
Brokers. 
Messrs, Hesettrne and Powe t, London. Mr. E. F, Sarrerrawaire, London. 
me Horr, Dopeson, and Co. London. M. Puitipr Nicuotas Scumrpr, Frankfort. 
Contractors. 
Ex Senor Don Jose pr SAtaMANca, | Worrny 8. Srreator, Esq. 


Engineer-in-Chief.—Ttiomas W. Kennanp, C.E., 36, George Street, Westminster. 
Temporary Offices—11, St. Helens Place, Bishopsgate Street, London. 


HE ATLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY—378 | Wesrers a bonus of 10 per cent. on the gross receipts, from freight and passen« 

miles in length—is the middle link of a Grand National Line of 6 feet gauge,1200 9°" during five years from completion ; and § per cent, for another term of five 
miles in length, from New York through the great States of New York, Pennsyl- | ¥¢¢’8 thereafter.” This Bonus is especially appropriated to securing 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois to St. Louis : of which about 800 miles have been the interest on Bonds. 
many years in operation. It possessesextraordinary facilities for construction, having The association of M. de SALAMANCA with the ATLANTIC AND 
no tunnels, no deep cuttings, few bridges, and no ferries ; avoiding the Alleghany Q@REAT WESTERN RAILWAY is a voucher that the merits of the 
Mountains on the South, and occupying the natural channel of Trade between them enterprise are not overstated, and an assurance that the whole Line 
and the Lakes on the North. It traverses some of the most fertile portions of New | wi]] be rapidly completed and its resources developed. 
York, Pennsylvania, and the “* Garden of Ohio.” It passes throngh the large shire 
towns or centres of 14 Counties in the State of Ohio, with more than one million of . 
inhabitants, and a taxable property of 260 millions of dollars, and accommodates ificome and all corporate rights, privileges, lands, franchises, plant and nee hi 
17 cities and towns in New York and Pennsylvania, heretofore without Railway | the Railway; and give the holder the right of conversion into shares at par until the 
facilities. Ist of January, 1864. 

The differing laws of the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, through The Bonds of the present issue are of 1000 dollars each, redeemable 
which the line runs, render separate organizations necessary, though practically the at par in twenty years, are transferable without stamp or endorsement, 
whole is one Line. The present issue is confined to the Bonds of “New with Interest coupons attached, and will be paid on the Ist of eee | 
York,” that section (length 48 miles, capital 75,000 dollars) being now finished; and Ist of July in each year, at the Bank of London, Threadn' 
a considerable portion of the works in ‘“‘ Pennsylvania” is also finished, andthe §treet, London, and at the Banking House of Messrs. Duncan, Sher- 
** Ohio” section is in a very forward state, and can be completed in 1861. Aseach man, and Co., New York. 
of these sections is opened, the Bonds will be issued to the public, all The Bonds will be issued at 1807. sterling per bond of 1000 dollars—to > 
the funds being provided in the meantime by calls on Stock and advances by the clude the coupon (value 7/7.) due Ist January 1861 and will be delivered on Ist 
Tie oeaten and Great Western connects with the N Y 1 Er { November, or earlier at option of buyers. 

e J NTIC 4 ‘STERN ects with the New York and Erie (o ‘ : : ee ae 4s. 
which it is a continuation) at “ Salamanca,” about 400 miles from New York ; and | Each bond will bear 14/. per annum interest, estimating the dollar at - 
the New Yorx and Erte Rarway Comurany deem “ the connexion to be of such The road represented by these Bonds is finished, its cost 1s — 
importance, from the large and valuable Traffic which it will concentrate and | and liquidated, and its interest and dividends will be paid from 
throw on their Road, that they have covenanted to pay to the Av.anvic and Great | actual earnings. 


The Bonds are secured by a first registered mortgage, constituting a lien on = 
¥ ol 


The contract cost of the Atlantic and Great Western Railway is 37,000 dollars per mile, say 7400/. sterling. Hence, an average Capit int PY 
annum equivalent to that of these four great lines now running East and West, will give an annual return upon the whole cost, Cap! 
Bonds, of 17.35 per cent, allowing 50 per cent for working expenses. _ 

_A notarial copy of the mort; of the New York section duly attested, may be scen at the offices of the Company, the original being @ 
recorded in New York by the Trustee. se 

Application for Bonds must be made to the Brokers. Copies of Prospectus, with Map and Reports of the Engineer-in-Chief, can be ha 
the Brokers, or at the Offices of the Company, No. 11, St. Helens Place, Bishopsgate Street, London. 
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aT. JAMES’S 


THEATRE, 


KING STREET, | m JAMES'S, 





sole Lessee and 
Public 
de opened in O 


Wess. in two acts, 
Mr. ond 
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that they will 

n MONDAY EVE 


Fairy Tale, by J. 
THE PEACOCKS. Sex 
Important alter: oi have 

all 


J. Kintock, 


Manager, MR. ALFRED WIGAN. 

is respectfully informed that this Theatre will 

«tober, under the management of Mr. 

The entertainments will consist of a New and Ori- 

v, by Tom Tay! 

ginal Mrs. ‘Alfred Wigan will appear, and first time for 
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Esq., i 
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in which 
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With one stop, oak case .........00-se0e08 10 
With one stop, 14 set of vibrato . 12 
With three stops, effective forte stops om - 
With three stops, larze size organ tones 15 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, di soe 22 
With cight stor two sets of vibrators, ditto... “4 
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IS COMPANY.— (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


QoUuTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe “ig > Approved drafts 
negotiated and sent for collection. ry me pe of 
banking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 

South Wales through the Company's er 
Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PU RDY, 








Manager. 


AND MEDICAL LIFE 


At BERT 
NCE regs ANY, 
7, Watenoo r 1 , Pall Mall, London »8.W. 
Esta blishea 1838 
Business of the Medical, Invalid, and General Life 
Society having been amalgamated with the Al 









The 





Assurance 





Assurance Company, the united businesses will 
ied on under the above title 
1 n CRCOCOGS .cscetesecreseesece £5 1,000 
Sabsc ribed Capital... Ceeeresestees pon 








Paid-wp Capital ° oe ecccee 
a Income from L ife Pr nes upwards of 220 ’ 0 0 
» new business is now progressing at the rate of more 
"0008 per annum. 
m Professor de Morgan's Report upon the last valua- 
end of 1858), and the statements 
1 at that time that the surplus in 














ne, after providing for every - 
i ‘. The amount paid to the public 
in nuses reaches more than 800,001, 
HENRY WILLIAM SMITH, Actuary. 


C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


Y ah r 
ATIONAL ASSURANCE ND 
a INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 
Empowered by Spe cial Act of Parliament, 
17 Vie. cap. 43 
Berariiewep a.p. 1844, 

Assurances may be effected from 507. to 10,0007. on a Single 

Life 
Credit for haif the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 
Medical Men remunerated for their Reports 
Liberty to travel, and foreign residence gre atly extended 
No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies 

NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 

Assurances may be effected on the Now Parriciratine 
Parxcirie, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a 
varict ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience 
of difte rent classes of Assurers. 

ANNUITIES 

Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms 

The Tabics for Keversionary and Deferred Annuitics are 
particularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a 
means of providing for a particular individual, or as a re- 
source 
health and fortune. 















Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium for an 
ssurance of £100, 





WITHOUT PROFITS 

Half Premium Whole Premium 

Age. I t Seven Years. after Seven Years 
29 £1 oo . 2186 
30 12 6 250 
35 a me | 21 4 
40 ° 1 5 218 10 

Y EB rE KR MORRISON, M snaging Director 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 


STOVES, FIRE-IRONS 
PIERCES.—Buyers of the 
, before finally deciding, 
iit RTON'S SHOW-ROOMS, They - 
sortment of FENDERS, STOV Es, , CHIMNEY- 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGE RY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
5!. 1és. to 33/. 10s. ; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
51. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 1l/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-picces, 
from lL. 8s 80l.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 


radiating hearth-plates 
y)APIER MACHE AND IRON TEA- 
and Waiters 


TRAYS. An assortment of Tea-Trays 
wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 
novelty ison show at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays, 
per set of three... 


_— ERS 


and CHIMNEY above are 
t 


















from 20s. to 10 guineas 











Ditto, Iron Ditto..........++6+ from &s. 6d.to 4 guineas, 
Gonvex shape, ditto eevee from 7s. fe. 
and Gothic W aiters, ‘e ake and Bread Baskets, 





equally low 


YyILLiaM 8. 
FURNISHING 
may be had 


BURTON’S GENERAL 
IKONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
gratis, and free by post It contains upwa 
of 609 Tilustrations of his il\imited Stock of Sterling 
ver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Mets 

Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-picees, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
Tea Trays, Urn tiles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Bat! 









sand Ke 











Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, at Oxford 

W.; 1, 14,2,5, and 1, Newman Street , and 6, 





Newman Mews, London 


Majesty’s Royal 


post free," 


Perry's Place ; and I, 


PEETH—By 


s Patent.—I* 
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tt st published, 
Stamps A TREATISE EXPLAINING MESSRS 
BRIEL'S Improvements in ARTIFICIAL TEETH AND 
FLEXIBLE CORALITE Gl MS, whereby one set will wear 
longer than three dinary ones being fitted without 
springs, wire, or metals, and without any operation, prove 
a valuable desideratum to all having occasion for the ser- 
viees of the dentist. None but first materials 
inship employed, while the expense is even less than 
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the Quadrant ul 34, Ludgate Hill, City (particularly 
obser nw, and that the entrance to the City establish- 
ment is up the private passage between Benson's, the silver 


th, aud the State Insurance Office) ; and at Duke Street 


WO 





“The advantage obtainable by Messrs. Gabriel's system 
renders it preéminently superior —United Service Gazette, 
“ Gabriel's Treatise should be read by all who value health. | 


system will save much money and more annoy 


rald 


This new 
ance."'—He 





| OLLOWAY’S PILLS will Cure Im- 
purity of the Blood and Irritation of the Skin.—Copy 
4 certificate forwarded to Professor Holloway by Mr 
n Jones, chemist, of Mossley Brow—*1 do hereby cer- 
tify t , having suffered for two years very severely from 
scurvy and an irritation of the skin, | was recommended to 
try Holloway’s Pills. After taking them for a compara- 
tively short time, 1 was completely cured, having had no 
return of the disease, although it is now more than twelve 
months since ; my ge neral health also is greatly improved 
ened) ANN Huu. : ar testimonials of these Pills 
reach Professor Holloway from all parts of the world. The | 
collection of one year's authenticated cures by these Pills 
would fill volumes, ‘ 


of 














against the casualties of age and the uncertainties of | 


S HIRTS.—Unequalled for Quality 
and accuracy of fit. Sizes or measures registered for 
future orders, and FAMILY HOSIERY in stockings, socks, 
vests, and drawers of the best descriptions, and newest 
styles in every material for the season, 
POPE and PLANTER, 
4, Watertoo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.Ww. 


, oe . : 

~ W.5 IL VER and Co.’s outfitting 
We warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, ‘for naval ‘and milita officers, 

and cade ts, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, cantcens, trunks, portmantecaus, &c., suited 
to all climates Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 


| ] ENN®TT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late 
| French’s,62, CORNHILL, in gold and silver, in great va- 
riety, of every construction and price, from Three to Sixt; 
Guineas, EV watch skilfully examined, and its cor 
performance guaranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
65 AND | 4, CHE AP SIDE. 
























MODERATE PRICES WITH GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 
i MOSES and SON can confidently 
4e 


assert, that they possess advantages and facilities 
which are quite beyond the reach of any other house in the 
trace, and are thereby enabled to offer a REALLY GOOD 

ARTICLE AT A VERY LOW PRICE. The most skilful 

cutters are employed, and durability of material and work- 

manship may be relied on. 
| THE BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT is almost 
daily replenished from the best Home and Forcign Markets, 

THE READY-MADE CLOTHING DEPARTMENTS are 
furnished with an immense assortment of goods for all 
classes, and all occupations; also a great variety of Clothing 
for Juveniles of all ages. 

THE HOSIERY and DRAPERY, HAT and CAP, and 
BOOT and SHOE DEPARTMENTS, contain a carefully- 
selected stock of the best and newest Manufactures. 

N.B.—Should any article not be approved of, it will be ex- 
changed, or the moncy returned 





| 


or post-free. E. Moses and Sons’ 
Kook for the present Season, containing “ The Growth of 
an important Branch of British Industry,” with rules for 
self-measurement, and list of prices. Also, just published, 
an elaborate Plan of their City Premises, 

Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 


Gratis on application, 





| NEW OXFORD STREET, Corner of HART STREET. 





[THE ‘““ INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 


in various colours and patterns, and particularly adapted 
for Walking, Riding, Travelling, and Business. This is univer- 









| sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service 
| able suit ever introduced. Price, from 34s. To be obtained 
of E. MOSBS and SON, 
Corner of MINORITIES and ALDGATE and 
NEW OXFORD STREET, Corner of HAR EET. 
YORKSHIRE. 


Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, 


OURISTS and EXCURSIONISTS are 
specially provided for at E. MOSES and SON'S, Mer- 
chant Tailors, Hatters, Hosicrs, Bootmakers, &c 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 
NEW OXFORD STREET, Corner of HART STREET, 
Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 


> y at > 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 

and COFFEES in EB end are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. sd., 2s. 10d., 3s — ie ; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s, l0d., and 4s. Pure "Coffees, , ls. 2d, 
ls. 3d., Us. dd., 1s. Gd., and is. Bd. Tea and ouaes’ to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 
of the City. 

























IN CHANCERY. \ vV.R. 
10,0001. DAMAGES. 
HE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
hereby caution the Trade against selling ANY IMITATION 





of their Starch, whereas, by a decision of the Master of the 
Rolls, Wotherspoon ¢, Turner (reported in the Times and 
other London Papers 26th November, 1859.) they render 
themselves equ y liable, with the makers of the spurious 
article, in the above penalty 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., hp Ginagow and London. 
DR. DE JONGH'S 
Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD. LIVER 
4 Prescribed by the Eminent Medical Men 
safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
ASTHMA, COUGHS, RNET- 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
BOFULOLE 
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OIL, 


as the 


most 





CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, 
W ASTIN 


CONSUMPTION, 
MATISM, GOUT, 
RICKETS, INFANTILS 
APTECTIONS 


AND ALL & 


Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of num- 
bericss eminent medical practitioners, prove that a half-pint 
of Dr. or Jonou’s Oil is far more efficacious than a quart c 
any other kind ence, as it is incomparably the best, so it 
is likewise un tionably the mg 

Palatableness, speedy efficacy, safety and cconomy, 
unitedly recommend this unrivalled pre ne ation to invalids. 
No ormer Out 1 PRODYCE THE SAME BENEFICIAL 
RESULTS. 











CAN Pos 


Tr.c.D., 


Opinion of Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D, ‘ 
"resi 


Physician In Ordinary to the Queen, in Ireland ; 

dent of the Royal ¢ oliege of Physicians in Ireland ; Visit- 

ing Physician to Steevens's Hospital , Consulting Phy 

siclan to the City of Dublin, St. Vincent, and Rotunda 

Hospitals, &c. &e 

“IT have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil I consider it to be a very pure Oil, 
not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great 
value 

“ Merrion Square, Dublin, September 6, 1860." 





Sold owty in Inreniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Od.; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, -— labelled with Dr. peJoxou's stamp 
and signature, wrrm WHICH NONE CAN FOSSIETD SB 
rEXUINE, by respec table Chemists 

Soir Consioness, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, W.C, 





CAUTLON.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions 
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THE SPECTATOR. 











[October 13, 1860, 








On Wit oni in 16mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE WiT and WISDOM of the Rev. 
SYDNEY SMITH. A Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation. 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, and Ropers. 


THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 
On the 26th instant, in 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous 
Wood Engravings and an entirely new series of Il- 
lustrations in Chromoxylography, representing the 
most interesting objects described in the work, from 
original drawings by Henry Noel Humphreys, price 
18s. cloth, . ‘ 
HE SEA and its LIVING WONDERS. 
By Dr. Georce Harrwic. Translated by the 
Author from the Fourth German Edition. 
London : Loneman, Green, Lonoman, and Rozerts. 


Nearly ready, with numerous Illustrations, . 
ILL ADAMS, THE FIRST ENG- 
LISHMAN IN JAPAN; A Romantic Bio- 
By Witu1am Darton, Author of ** The Wolf- 


phy. 
Boy of China,” ** The White Elephant,” &c. 
mdon : A, W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate St. Without. 


This day, feap. 8vo. 6s. 
AITHFUL FOR 
By Coventry Parmore. 


y the same Author, 
THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. Third 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 


London: Joux W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, Railway Stations, and 
Booksellers, in 1 vol. post 8vo. (400 pp.) 10s. 6d. cloth, 
HE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 
A Novel. By Joun Saunpers, Author of ‘*Love’s 
Martyrdom,” &c. 
ndon : Lock woop and Co.,7, Stationers’ Hall Court, 
Ludgate Hill. 


EVER. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 
WELVE YEARS in CHINA. By a 
Britisu Restpenr. Second Thousand, With an 
Appendix and Postscript. 
Edinburgh : Epmonston and Dove.as. 
London: Hamitton, ApAms, and Co. 





Now ready, price ls. 6d. 
HE INDEPENDENCE OF ITALY. 
By Vincenzo Satvacnout, Translated from the 
Italian by pe: mission of the Author. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price 6d. 
ASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED ALMA- 
NACK for 1861, containing 30 beautiful En- 
vings. May be had of all Booksellers. 

ASSELL, Prerrer, and Garin, London & New York. 
HE SILVER CORD. 
A New Serial Story by Surritey Brooks, with 

Illustrations by John Tenniel, will immediately ap- 
pear in 
ONCE A WEEK. 

A number is published every Saturday, price 3d., 
with numerous Illustratious by Millais, Leech, Ten- 
niel, Charles Keene, H. K. Browne, and other emi- 
nent Artists. 

Also in Monthly Parts, and Half-Yearly Volumes. 
Vols. I. and II. are pubiished, price 7s. 6d. each. 

Brapsvury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, E.C, 


ON DON.— STANFORD'S 
LONDON GUIDE, containing full information 
respecting Public Conveyances, Hotels, Dining-rooms, 
Postal and other communications, Topography, Muni- 
cipal and other Divisions, Statistics, Public Works, 
History, Antiquities, Public and Private Buildings, 
Law Courts, Club Houses, Markets, Theatres and 
other Places of Public Amusements, Churches aud 
Chapels, Literary and Scientific Institutions, Mu- 
seums and Galleries of Art, together with Excursions 
onthe Thames, the Environs, &c., with two Maps, 
rice 3s. 6d., is this day published. 
ndon : Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 8.W. 








Me DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


C. E. MUDIE has the pleasure to announce 
that the alterations in progress at his Library are now 








} ments, 


NEW | 


sufficiently advanced to provide increased accommoda- | 


tion for the Subscribers, and greater facilities for the 
rapid exchange of books. 

‘he Great Hall, now approaching completion, will 
afford space for an improved arrangement of the New 
Books as they appear, and admit of a greatly increased 
supply of Works of Established Reputation (English 
and Foreign), to promote the circulation of which the 
Library was originally established. 

The following classified List of Works, added since 
January, 1858, may be regarded with interest, as it in- 
dicates, to some extent, the relative circulation, during 
that period, of Bouks of various classes in our current 
literature. 






VOLt MES. 

History and Biography................+ 87,210 

‘Travel and Adventure.......... 50,572 

AES Aa eae ial . 165,445 
Miscellaneous, including Works of Science 

and Religion, and the principal Reviews 87,856 

391,083 





The number of volumes added during the present 
year exceeds ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY 
THOUSAND, consisting chictly of- Works of per- 
manent interest and value. 

New Oxford Street, October 1860. 

MPRADES’ UNIONS AND STRIKES.— 
MANUFACTURING ART.—THE BUILDER 
of THIS DAY, price 4d., stamped, 5d., conrarys: 
Fine View, Plan, and Details of Bodelwyddan Church 
—On Hospital Construction—Trades” Unions and 
Strikes— Manufacturing Art: King’s College—Wages 
and Works in Early Times—The Restorations at Wark- 
worth -The Future for Architeets—Electro-Telegra- 
phic Process—Gas— Breakwaters and Harbours—Hos- 
ital Nursing—Life-Boat Station Barometers—The 
rimean Memorial—Subways—Stained Glass—Church- 
building News—Provincial News—Competitions, &c. 
Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden, 
and all Booksellers, 






| CHURCHILL, 


| Trinity College, Cambridge. 








| and as Illustrative of Ancient Art, 


Albemarle Street, 
Octr. 1860. 


MR. MURRAY'S 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


I. 

LIFE OF THE RIGHT. HON. 
WILLIAM PITT, with Extracts from his Unpub- 
lished Correspondence and MSS. Papers. By Earl 
STANHOPE (Lord Mahon). Portrait. Vols. I and 
Il, 8vo. 


2. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
NETHERLANDS: from the Death of William the 
Silent to the Death of Olden Barneveld. Embracing 
the English-Dutch struggle against Spain; and a De- 


tailed Account of the Spanish Armada. By J. LO- 
THROP MOTLEY, Author of “The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic.” Portraits. 2vols. 8vo. 

3 


THE DIARY AND CORRESPON- 
DENCE of CHARLES ABBOT, LORD COLCHES- 
TER, Speaker of the House of Commons, 1802-1817. 
Edited by HIS SON, Portrait. 3 vols, 8vo, 


4. 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
ALEXANDER POPE. New Edition, containing 


more than 300 Unpublished Letters. Preceded by a 
Critical Essay on Pope; with a New Life. By Rev. 
WHITWELL ELWIN, Portrait. Vol. 1. 8vo. 

5 


THE DEBATES ON THE GRAND 
REMONSTRANCE, 1641. With an Introductory 
Essay on English Freedom under Plantagenet and 
Tudor Sovereigns. By JOHN FORSTER, Post 8vo. 

6 


SUNDAY: its Origin, History, 
and Present Obligations. Being the Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1860. By Rev. J. A, HESSEY, D.C.L., 
Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ School. 8vo, 


de 
THE PRIVATE DIARY OF 
GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON; During his 
Missions and Employment in Spain, Sicily, Turkey, 
Russia, Poland, Germany, &c., 1812-14. 2 vols. 8vo. 


8. 
SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. By Rev. 
ROBERT SCOTT, D.D., Master of Baliol, Post 


Svo. 


9. 
THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF 


LORD BACON, from Unpublished Letters and Docu- 
By HEPWORTH DIXON, 8yvo, 

10. 
RECOLLECTIONS of the DRUSES, 


with Notes on their Religion. By the Earl of CAR- 
NARVON. Post 8vo. (Ready. 


ANCIENT LAW: its Connexion 


with the Early History of Society, and its Relation to 


Modern Ideas, By H. SUMNER MAINE, 8vo, 
12. 
THE GREAT SAHARA; or Wan- 
derings South of the Atlas Mountains. By II. B. 
TRISTRAM. Illustrations. Post vo. 


13. 
OLIVER CROMWELL, 


DE FOR, SIR RICHARD STEELE, CHARLES 
SAMUEL FOOTE, Biographical 
By JOHN FORSTER, 3d Edition, Post 


14. 
ICELAND ; its Voleanoes, Geysers, 


and Glaciers. Explored in a Summer Excursion. By 
Comr, C, 8. FORBES, R.N. Illustrations. Post 
8vo. 

16. 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF 
LANGUAGE Based on Modern Researches, By 
FREDERIC W., FARRAR, M.A.,, late Fellow of 
Feap, 8vo. 


DANIEL 


Essays. 
8vo. 


16. 

ANTIQUE GEMS; Their Origin, 
Use, and Value, as Interpreters of Ancient History, 
i By Rev. C. W. 
KING. 8vo. 
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TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE 
JUTLAND AND THE DANISH ISLES. 
RACE MARRYAT. Illustrations. 

18. 

ESSAYS ON RELIGIOUS AND 
LITERARY SUBJECTS, from the Quarterly Review. 
By the late Rev. J. J. BLUNT, B.D. 8vo. 


19, 
ON PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCA- 
TION, with especial reference to Eton. By the Right 


Hon. Sir JOHN T. COLERIDGE, D.C.L. Feap. 
vo. ( Ready. 
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THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 


FIRES. By the Author of ‘ Margaret and Her 
Bridesmaids,” &e. 
Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 
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d soodii good novel.”—John Bull, 

*** Money’ is cleverly written in parts, and the de- 
scriptions of society in Scotland are amusing.”—Athe- 
neum, 

Iivast and Biackerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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VALENTINE DUVAL: én Auto 


biography. Edited by the Author of “ Mary Powell.” 
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1. NOT of the WORLD, By the Rev C. B. Tay- 
LER. 2s. Gd. 
2. MADELEINE. By Juni Kavayacn. 23. 6d. 
3. THE MARTYRS of CARTHAGE, By Mrs. 
Wenn. 2s, 6d, 
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IV. 
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** A capital novel. The idea from which it derives 
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THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. 
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vols. 21s, 
rr The only novel written in Miss Austen's style, of 
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Saturday Review. 
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ROR: a Tour in Algeria, By Henny E, Pore. Post 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 5 

“A decidedly agreeable work, full of details of cus- 
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sant and unaffected style.”—Atheneum. 

**An agreeable and genuine book. Mr. Pope has 
honestly endeavoured to make it practically useful to 
his countrymen,” —Z£yraminer. 
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ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY of ENG- 
LISH WORTHIES. By Jouy Trws, F.S.A._ First 
and Second Series, 2 vols, crown 8vo. with Illustra- 
tions. 12s, _ 

* This anecdote biography will be of great service 
to the general reader and will undoubtedly command a 
large circulation.” — Observer. 
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REDEMPTION DRAWETH NIGH. 
Or the Great Preparation. By the Rev. Dr. Cum- 
uinc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. : a } 
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